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guarantee, Our advertisers can- 
not practice fraud. If one attempts 
it he is immediately put out for- 
ever. By means of this weeding- 
out process we have eliminated all 
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in ordering from any one who 
advertises in The Progressive 
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‘IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
song that one cannot afford to pass them 

they tell of comforts of which our 
Re never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read th- advertisements and 
them. It will pay handsomely. 
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College Dairy is Paying 





Nr dairy report of the Alabama Col- 
lege for Women at Montevallo from 
May 1, 1922 to April 30, 1923, shows 
that 24,400 gallons of milk were pro- 
duced at a cost of 21 1-5 cents per gallon. 
The cost includes feed, labor, repairs, re- 
placing worn out utensils, all incidentals, 
every item of expense incurred in main- 
tenance, 

Each Holstein cow averaged two and 
one-half gallons of milk per day for the 
365 days and each Jersey cow two gallons 
per day. 

Although the price of feed was much 
higher this year than the preceding year, 
the cost of the milk was 1% cents less 
per gallon. This is accounted for in sev- 
eral ways: 

1, During the past three years some 
purebred cattle have been purchased and 
there has been a continuous careful selec- 
tion of grade cattle. Only high produc- 
ers are retained. Others are butchered 
for beef. No Holstein cow is kept in 
the dairy unless she averages two gallons 
per day for the year, and no Jersey unless 
she will average one and a half gallons 
per day for the entire year. This means 


h | that in good milking period the Holstein 
Phonographs | 


must give four or more gallons per day, 
and the Jersey more than three gallons 
per day. 

2. Careful supervision is given to 
breeding. No calves are retained unless 
there is promise of making a good milk 
producing cow. 

3. More attention is given to developing 
ture and sowing plenty of oats. 
winter and spring months 
when the ground is dry, cattle graze on 


good pa 


the oats. It is far more economical to 
let the cow gather her own feed than to 
harvest and deliver it to her later. Milk is 
produced at less cost in winter and spring 
than in summer and fall. 

4, While a barn with concrete floors 
and stanchions is used when milking, a 
large shed is provided under shelter and 
about the lot is kept clean. Cows, like 
man, want some freedom, a clean place 
to sleep and plenty of good food. Add 
kind treatment to this and they will 
abundantly repay you, 

5. All cows are tested regularly by 
Government experts for tuberculosis. Any 
cow appearing “suspicious” as regards 
health is promptly killed and buried. At 
one time three cows showed a tubercular 
reaction. A post mortem examination 
proved that two had a clear but recently 
developed case of tuberculosis. The third 
was in the incipient stage. There is so 
much tuberculosis among cattle now that 
any one is taking a tremendous risk in 
using milk from an untested cow. 

During the month of March one pure- 
bred cow in this herd averaged 10% gal- 
lons per day, her highest daily record 
for two days was 11 gallons, two quarts, 
and one pint. 

This dairy is maintained principally for 
supplying the large boarding department 
with pure sanitary milk. It is also an ex- 
cellent laboratory for instructional pur- 
poses, Pupils taking dairy courses have 
an opportunity to see their theoretical in- 
struction applied practically and econom- 
ically. This is a most attractive and pop- 
ular feature, especially with the Mother’s 
Course that is offered in the summer 
school, T. W. PALMER. 








This Week and Next 








SUMMER SHEEP This beinga fifth 

PROBLEMS issue, Dr. Butler 
has devoted his page to certain perti- 
nent sheep problems. Valuable hints 
on how to carry the flock through 
the summer without the usual losses 
are given. Page 6. 


A MESSAGE TO Six months ago 
MRS. FARMER Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer set out to make “$500 more a 
year” from their farming operations. 
It is nowhere disputed that they just- 
ly deserve $500 extra from their op- 


erations this year. The year is 
half gone, and it is fitting that Mrs. 
Farmer take stock and see if there is 
anything she can do that she has not 
already done to help get that extra 
$500. Page 5. 


now 


NEXT WEEK Traciors now occupy 
@ place of no little importance in 
Southern agriculture. We have secured 
many valuable suggestions on the 
most economical care and operation 
of tractors for next week’s paper, our 
Tractor Special. 
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Succeeding With Fall Irish Potatoes 


ULY is about the best time to plant the fall crop of 

Irish potatoes in the central part of the South. They 

can be planted, however, as late as early August. The 
Lovkout Mountain variety is the best one for the fall 
crop. However, many plant the Irish Cobbler and other 
spring grown varieties for the fall crop. ° 

The ground should be weil prepared, because getting 
a stand is the principal trouble with summer planted 
Irish potatoes. It is very clear, therefore, that if the 
ground is well prepared and in fine seedbed condition, 
half the battle of growing a good crop is won. 

Plant in rows three feet apart. Fertilize with a lib- 
eral amount of high-grade commercial fertilizer, put- 
ting it directly in the drill. Thoroughly mix the fer- 
tilizer with the soil by following with a bull tongue or 
other convenient implement run in the bottom of the 
furrow. When ready to plant, open out a good deep 
furrow. 

It is preferable to plant early in the morning, late in 
the afternoon or on a cloudy day,.so as to expose the 
ground where the potatoes are planted to just as little 
sunshine as possible. Cover from five to seven inches 
deep. Get the potato down deep enough so the soil will 
not dry out. Select, if possible, a moist piece of ground, 
because one of the greatest troubles in succeeding with 
this crop is the lack of moisture during late summer. 
Ii, therefore, a moist piece of ground near a branch or 
creek can be selected, it will make it just that much 
easier to succeed with the crop. 

Be careful not to let a crust form on the ridge after 
the potatoes are planted. Run over with a cultivator or 
weeder before potatoes come up in order to prevent 
this. 

After the crop is up give frequent cultivation to con- 
serve moisture. Cultivation will help, not only to keep 
down weeds but to conserve the limited amount of 
moisture that is available. It may be set down as a 
fact that unless frequent cultivation is given a rather 
indifferent yield is likely to be the result. 

Poor land is no place for the fall crop of Irish pota- 
toes.. Moisture in hot summer weather is too big a 
problem. The poorer the land the harder it is to keep 
moisture. 


Hay Should Be Cured, Not Just Dried 


AY means plants cut before they have fully 
H matured—while still juicy—and cured into palat- 

able and nutritious feed for livestock. Straw is 
the by-product of matured plants with the seeds re- 
moved, The difference between hay and straw as feeds 
is generally understood, yet much Southern hay is but 
little better for feed than straw. This is due to two 
easily avoided practices. No. 1 is delaying the harvest 
until the crop has passed the best hay-making stage. 
No, 2 is merely drying and not curing the hay. 

The time to cut most of our hay and forage crops 
for hay is when the crop is in full bloom—a little earlier 
for rank and coarse crops and a little later for finer- 
textured — crops. 
(Some crops, _ like 
most cowpea varie- 
ties that continue in 
oom when the fruit 
is ripening, may be 
exceptions.) The rea- 
sons for cutting 
when in full bloom 
are that the nutri- 
ment is then distribu- 
ted through the 
whole plant and 
more of it is digesti- 
Ste and palatable and 
it makes the best hay 
and the best feed. 


The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Even when cut at the best stage for making hay, 
an unnecessarily large part of our hay becomes low 
grade from poor practice in curing. Too much hay is 
bleached by the sun. This is especially true when the 
yield is light and the sun strikes the greater part of it 
while it is yet spread as it fell from the sickle. It 
is then that the leaves, which are the best part of the 
hay, become bone-dry, charred and brittle, while the 
stems are yet uncured. To avoid this, the hay should 
be first raked into windrows when the leaves have 
wilted and soon afterwards made into cocks, or if cur- 
ing frames are used, placed on these, 

The one biggest secret in curing hay of uniform and 
high quality is that it be cured as_ much as possible in 
its own shade. ; 


Best Potatoes From Vine Cuttings 


HAT the best sweet potatoes are grown from vine 

I cuttings, and that these should be put out in late 

June and early July is a fact well established. 
That potatoes grown from vine cuttings are of better 
shape, more merchantable, and keep better, are facts 
that every potato grower should take full advantage of, 
whether he grows potatoes for market or only for 
home use. 

However, growing sweet potatoes from vines is not a 
guarantee that they will be free from disease or that 
they will keep well, since vines taken from diseased 
plants may carry disease and usually do. Consequent- 
ly, the greatest care should be exercised and no cut- 
tings taken from diseased plants. The presence of 
disease is usually discovered on the older part of the 
vine and especially at its base where it comes out of 
the ground. We believe it to be a good practice to 
carefully inspect_each plant from which vine cuttings 
are taken and destroy all found to be diseased. 

This should be done even though the bedded potatoes 
were free of disease, since the ground where the slips 
were set may have been infected from previous crops 
ot potatoes grown there. 


Continue Curculio Control 


HE new generation of curculio beetles are still 

I emerging in numbers from the soil in peach or- 
chards. Some orchards show a curculio increase 

of over 100 per cent during the last week. This new 
generation of beetles can be successfully controlled if 
the sprays have been applied as advised. However, if 
this last important curculio spray is delayed or if it has 
been applied too early, some curculio damage may be ex- 
pected. Growers are further advised to use the exten- 
sion disk under the spread of the trees as frequently 
















as possible to destroy curculio pupae that have not yet 
matured.---Government and State Laboratory, Fort 
Valley, Georgia 


A Few More Reminders 


VERY farmer who raises sweet potatoes ought to 
E plant vine cuttings at once to produce healthy seed 
for bedding next spring. This is the surest way 
to get rid of black rot and stem rot. 
*_* * 

Spray fali and winter apples with Bordeaux mixture 
now and give the bunch grapes a coating of the same 
preventive. 

** * 

The price of meal and bran is high. The cost of pio- 
ducing legume hay is low. Legume hay and an abund- 
ance of silage will reduce your cottonseed meal bill by 
about one-half and your bran bill by three-iourths or 
more. Grow more legume hay. 

sa 4 


If the spring litters were not dropped and weaned in 
time to have a fall litter come the latter part of Sep- 
tember or early in October, it is a better plan to let the 
sows skip the fall litter and breed them early enough 
this fall so that the spring litters may come early in 
March, and then a fall litter may come in September. 
It is doubtful if late fall litters are profitable unless 
there is provision for taking care of them and for furn- 
ishing greet feed for them. Two litters a year are the 
duties of a good brood sow, but the pigs should come 
in March and September if they are to prove most 
profitable. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summary of weather and crop 
conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last week: 


“The temperatures averaged slightly below normal in 
the central and eastern cotton states, but moderately 
above normal in the western portion, with mostly light 
to moderate rainfall in all sections. Warm weather and 
local showers caused fair to very good progress of cot- 
ton in Texas, though late-planted cotton needed moder- 
ate rainfall in a few sections. The weather was much 
more favorable for cotton in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
where drier soil permitted considerable cultivation, and 
the warm weather was beneficial, particularly in Okla- 
homa, though moderate damage by flooding was done 
to cotton on some bottom lands in these states, 

“Nights were rather too cool for best growth of cotton 
in the east Gulf States, though mostly fairly good 
progress was reported, except in some of the wetter 
sections. The middle and latter part of the week was 
much more favorable for cotton in Georgia, where very 
good growth was reported, but the general condition 
continued rather poor. Cotton made fairly good pro- 
gress in South Carolina, and very good to excellent pro- 
gress in North Carolina, where the moderate rains were 
beneficial. Truck and minor crops made fair to good 
progress in the Southern States, except where it was 
toc dry in portions of Texas.” 








UST decide what 

is your market, 
then give it what it 
desires. For instance, 
there is a woman 
who cans sterile eggs 
by putting them down 
in the usual egg pre- 
servative, sodium 
silicate, and sells 
them cheaper than 
the market when 
eggs are high, She 
never palms them off 
as fresh eggs. That 
woman has infegrity. 
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Proof of Good Times 


UST how business is humming in our good land is 

clearly indicated by figures recently given out by 

the Railway Age, showing the number of freight 
cars being loaded. For instance, in January, February, 
March and April this year the total number of cars 
loaded was 15,094,386. This was an increase of nearly 
11 per cent above the high record made during the same 
four months back in 1920. 

During the first 28 days of April this year the num- 
ber of cars loaded was 3,763,953, or an increase of 29 
per cent over the same period of time in 1920. Of 
course, we remember that during the latter part of 1919 
and the early part of 1920 business was on‘such a boom 
as was never before experienced in this country. 

Not only is the number of cars loaded being in- 
creased, but the average number of tons per car is equal 
to or greater than for any time in the past. 

The South and the Southern farmer both are playing 
a great part in this big business, because the industrial 
plants and the agricultural operations in the South 
contribute very largely to the sum total of freight busi- 
ness. All things are not as they should be, but it is well 
enough to see the bright side occasionally, and we be- 
lieve the above figures will prove interesting to our 
readers. The better business in industrial lines is, the 
better chance farmers have for good prices for their 
produets. 


Four Months Extra Work for Stubble 
Land 


H« much work will you get out of your grain 











land this year? This may sound like a foolish 

question to ask Southern farmers, for who knows 
better than they how to put stubble lands to work the 
minute the wheat, oats, or rye come off? 

Most every Southern farmer has traded horses and 
mules enough to know a good trade when he sees one. 
And Southern farmers haven’t been slow to see that 
the chance to get a crop of cowpeas out of the land af- 
ter the grain came off is a bargain chance indeed. So 
this little reminder about the full use of stubble lands 
is dropped with the full knowledge that our good read- 
ers already know of this bargain that’s their’s if they 
can take advantage of it. This brief squib is not ex- 
pected to do more than remind those who are busiest 
with the work in corn and cotton, that the best bargain 
of the year lies in the proper use of the stubble lands. 

Some have already prepared by sowing lespedeza or 
red clover over the grain in February or early in March, 
They are the smart ones who have made their land 
ready for these crops and have learned their value. But 
there are other clever folks in the South who recognize 
the value of (1) soy beans, (2) cowpeas, (3) Sudan 
grass, (4) peas and sorghum, and (5) even corn as sum- 
mer crops following grain. Shortage of seed and lack 
of time at the busiest season to do the necessary work 
is all that keeps these good folks from having practic- 
ally as much clear money from their bargain crops as 
those who planted the clovers. 

It’s too late now to waste breath about clovers, but 
it’s not too late to plant peas, soy beans, Sudan grass, 

and sorghum, or even June corn. One who has 
had had experience with these crops has to be in the 


grass pretty badly to keep him from planting one or 
more of them on his stubblé land. 

June corn is not likely to make a satisfactory crop 
except on what is generally considered to be good land. 
There is no use wasting time with it on poor land. The 
choice between soy beans and cowpeas will be decided 
in most cases by the seed on hand or those obtainable. 
Sowing about three pecks of amber orange sorghum 
with the peas on average to poor land will increase the 
tonnage of hay but will counteract any improvement in 
the soil that might result from the peas. Sudan grass 
makes better hay than sorghum. Sowed now on good 
land it should give one good cutting and possibly two 
if weather conditions are favorable. 

Good farmers over the South are finding a way to 
find time to keep the grain lands at work. They know 
from disastrous experience of the past that it is better 
to have feed in the barn loft than to have to haul it 
from town over rough roads. One of the best bargains 
on the market today is the good stubble land crop. The 
crops mentioned above will get four months extra work 
out of the stubble lands. 


“Consolidation and Transportation” the 
Modern Motto 


Ti rapid progress made in the consolidation of 
schools in the South in recent years shows that 
the one room, one-teacher school has failed to give 
country boys and girls the kind of education they need 
today. 

Everywhere small schools are uniting to form bigger 
and better schools. Many counties in the South today 
are proud of the fact that a high school education is 
within the reach of every boy and girl in the county. 
Louisiana has 1,100 consolidated schools, Mississippi 
770; Texas 757 and Alabama 306. Five years ago Ala- 
bama had twenty consolidated schools with 4,000 pupils 
enrolled while today she has 306° such schools with 
52,728 pupils enrolled. Five years ago Mississippi had 
290 consolidated high schools with over 30,000 enrolled; 
today she has 757 schools. 

The transportation of pupils to and from schools, 
which is always a problem involved in consolidation, is 
being handled successfully, according to reports from 
the different states. Alabama transported 9,154 pupils 
in 285 trucks last year at an average cost of 3.2 cents a 
mile and Mississippi reports 2.4 cents a mile as the av- 
erage cost for 56,900 pupils. Following are some inter- 
esting statistics on transportation of pupils, 1921-1922 :— 
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What Are Veni Boys and Girls Going 

to Be? 

ie RE you going to college?” 


This question was recently asked a young 

man who had just completed his high school 
course with a good record and who is prepared to enter 
either his state university or his state college of agricul- 
ture with full credits for the freshman class. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he replied: “No, sir! I’m going 
to work. It takes a lot of money for a fellow to get on 
these days. I can’t afford to spend four years in col- 
lege.” 

“What work will you do?” he was asked. 

“T don’t know. You see, I’m looking for a job now. 

“What kind of job are you looking for?” was the 
next question. 

“Why, anything I can get, if it pays enough.” 

He had become more serious but was not prepared 
for the next question. 

“What can you do? 
ing, have you had?” 

Further questions brought out the fact that this boy’s 
parents had not asked or encouraged him to prepare for 
any definite lifework, and that only in the most vague 
way did he himself have any predilection or leaning 
toward any specific occupation, vocation, business, or 
profession. His one ambition is to “get a job.” With- 
out an engine, sail, rudder, or compass, he is chafing 
to embark upon the sea-of life with no chart and no 
chosen port. 

And so it is with thousands of young men and 
women from one to the other end of our Southland. 
Their greatest life problem, if they but knew it, is to 
find themselves, to have a definite purpose in life, and 
to prepare for its attainment. When boys or girls can 
be brought to the point of seriously considering their 
future and decide upon some definite lifework, they are 
preparing to solve their greatest problem, that of decid- 
ing what they will make of themselves. As soon as 
this decision has been made, then consciously and un- 
consciously one begins to gather and store observations 
and experiences which prepare for this future work. 


There is no better guarantee of a successful and use- 


” 


What experience, what train- 
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ful life than an early and strong determination to pre- 
pare for a definite and wisely chosen career. The 
sooner the choice is made and the work begun, the 
greater will be the reward. 


Farm Implement Prices Up 


URING the last twelve months, the cost of manu- 
D facturing farm implements and machines has con- 

stantly increased, Pig iron has increased 61 per 
cent in price, steel 46 per cent, labor 40 per cent, and 
other items vary from 10 to 130 per cent. During re- 
cent months many manufacturers have been selling 
some lines at a loss. 

Practically every farmer and every implement manu- 
facturer lost money in 1920 and 1921. The bottom 
dropped out of the. price of farm products and the 
farmers were not financially able to buy the normal 
output of the implement factories. Greater reductions 
were made in farm implement prices than the cost of 
raw materials and labor justified, with the expectation 
of the price of raw materials and labor continuing to 
decline. Soon after the reduction in the price of farm 
implements, the cost of manufacturing began to in- 
crease and practically all of the implement people re- 
port that they are now doing business at a loss or with- 
out profit. 

We have discussed the subject of an increase in price 
with many manufacturers during the past five or six 
months and know that they have delayed an increase in 
price until they can no longer stand the burden. The 
reserve, and in many instances more, was used up in 
1920 and 1921, and to continue to do business at a loss 
or without profit means certain disaster at an early date. 

The increase in the price of pig iron, steel, labor, 
coal and other items that enter into the cost of manu- 
facturing farm implements may or may not be justified, 
but as much as the implement people regret to do «, 
they say that an increase in price is unavoidable. How-: 
ever, these manufacturers promise that prices of farm 
implements will again be lowered just as soon as pro- 
duction costs are lowered. 

The farm labor shortage makes it necessary for the 
farmers to buy labor-saving implements and machines 
and the gradual rise in the level of the price of farm 
products will fully justify them in buying, despite the 
slight increase in price. The fact of the business is that 
the wise farmers will buy what they really need before 
the increase in price becomes effective. 
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ROPS to plant in corn are cowpeas, soy beans, pea- 

nuts, velvet beans, pole snap beans, and dry beans. 
They all help the land. Pumpkins, cushaws, and win- 
ter squash may also be planted. 


DD and waste places about the home look mighty 

bad when overgrown with weeds. Rank weeds are 
unsanitary, too. Why not grow something useful cr 
ornamental in their place? Even okra, tomatoes, but- 
terbeans, and sunflowers look better than weeds and are 
useful besides. 


MALL grain stubble can now do no more good on top 

of the ground. Plowitdown. If you cannot get this 
job now, then do the next best thing—run the disk over 
it. Don’t let stubble land loaf. If you do, it will grow 
weeds and harbor insects and diseases and worst of all, 
it will become hard, baked, and more and more diffi- 
cult for making a good seedbed on that land. 


IME is a disinfectant when used about the home in 
damp places. It does away with bad odors, too. 
Keep a supply of slaked lime for use at regular inter- 
vals. Dust hog and chicken houses with lime after 
cleaning them out. Keep a supply of lime in the privy 
and use it at least once daily. An ordinary dipper is 
good to apply it with in the privy. 


[F THE sows are bred for fall litters they should not 

be starved in a “wood’s pasture” during the summer 
The shade of the woods is good, if the sows get enough 
feed to make good growth and lay up reserve flesh 
and strength for mprsing the litter, but good strong 
litters are not produced nor are the pigs as well nursed 
by sows that have been allowed to remain poor during 
the summer. 


O-OPERATIVE extension work in agriculture and 
home economics reminds one of inoculation for leg- 
umes—a mighty small germ goes a powerful long way. 
As examples, (1) a boys’ corn club boy planted an acre 
of corn and made 47 bushels. Has father had been get- 
ting less than 20 bushels. Now the father uses his son’s 
improved seed and averages 32% bushels. (2) A poul- 
try club girl paid $1.50 for 13 eggs three years ago. In 
her neighborhood there was not a flock of purebred 
chickens, Now they are all purebred, 
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A Mid-year Message to Mrs. Farmer 


Are We Really Going to Get That Extra “$500 a Year?” 


EAR Mrs. Farmer: 
Six months ago, just as the new year 1923 began, 
I wrote a special“message urging you to join with 
Mr. Farmer and the whole family in a positive and de- 
termined effort to make the “$500 more a year” that 
The Progressive Farmer believes 
every Southern farm family should 
set out to get for itself. 


I am now writing to suggest that 
we analyze the progress we have 
made and see whether or not we 
are doing all that we might to 
get that extra $500 and the extra 
comforts and conveniences it would 
mean for us, 





CLARENCE POs 


I.—Are You Really Doing a Good 
Farming on Your Farm? 


S I said six months ago, many a farmer has failed 
A: simply because his wife took no interest or pride 

in his work. In town business it is usually the 
case that the wife can have small part in helping her 
husband’s prosperity. On the farm, however, the re- 
verse is true. The farm woman lives in her husband’s 
place of business. She is his business partner. Her 
counsel goes far in helping determine farm practice 
and farm profits. 


For all these reasons, I think it well right now to re- 
read the late Prof. Massey’s “Twenty Tests of a Good 
Farmer” as given in The Progressive Farmer week 
before last. If we are going to get that extra “$500 
More a Year” the first thing to do is to get the founda- 
tion right—see to it that we are really doing good 
farming. And by way of determining whether or not 
we are farming in the right way, I know hardly any 
other test so fitting and comprehensive as that embodied 
in Prof. Massey’s article. Let me re-state his twenty 
main points in the briefest possible language, and then 
let's each of us see whether these twenty rules 
of success are or are not being put into practice on our 
own farm: 


1. Is your farm operated with the definite determina- 
tion to make the land richer each year? 

2. Is youts a rotating, diversifying, “live at home” 
farm, giving proper attention not only to diversified 
farm crops but also to livestock, poultry, and dairy 
products? 

3. Are you using modern plows, cultivators, etc., 
which require cheap horse labor rather than too much 
highly expensive human labor in making crops? 

4. Do you as far as possible have something to turn 
under for soil improvement before each crop planted? 

5. Do you practice deep breaking followed by shallow 
and level cultivation? 

6. On your farm, are you making proper use of leg- 
umes—cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, clovers, vetch, 
and alfalfa—both for enriching land and for cheap hay? 

7. Is there a constant effort to have well-shaped 
fields, free both of gullies and of ragged, uneven, 
sprouty corners? 

8. Do you cut and shock your corn instead of practic- 
ing the old labor-wasting, corn-yield reducing, folly of 
fodder-pulling ? 

9. Are you doing your part in the great movement 
that promises a new era for farmers through business- 
like codperation in buying and selling? 
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17. Are you trying to make your community a better 
place to live in and to encourage your neighbors in the 
adoption of progressive methods and ideas? 


18. Are you giving your home a proper and beautiful 
setting of grass, trees, and shrubbery, and have you 
provided good, well-cared-for pastures for your cattle, 
hogs, and horses? 

19. Do you feel a real pride in the profession of 
farming, dignifying it by trying to make it a genuine 
art or science, honoring its leaders, and seeking to pro- 
mote every movement that looks to its enrichment and 
improvement ? 

20. Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 
the use you make of His soil, realizing that we are in- 
deed “tenants of the Almighty,” commissioned by Him 
“to dress and to keep” whatever part of His footstool 
is committed to us for a lifetime. 


II.—Let’s See ““Where We Are At” 


DOUBT whether any family can do anything better 
exer than to give the farm an “examination” 
(somewhat as teachers give examinations in school) 
and see whether or not the farm that each particular 
family lives on can “pass” when tested by Prof. Mas- 
sey’s a and critical questionnaire. He pre- 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


ELL, now, somebody has told the truth at last! 
W Along comes C, E. Gowen, Shelbyville, Tenn., 

who sends us a list of the sights and sounds he 
enjoys most in the country; and when he comes to men- 
tion “the welcome sound of the dinner horn,” he puts 
“welcome” in great big capitals just as is seen in the 
copy below! We know that all the farm folks with 
good husky appetites (and that, thank the Lord, in- 
cludes most of them) are going to say a hearty amen 
to Mr. Gowen’s list of “Things I Love Most in the 
Country” :— 








“A field starred with daisies. 

“A woodland with its cool retreats. 

“The music of the streams as they gurgle from the 
bosom of the hills. 

“The lane with its hedge of honeysuckle and wild 
grapevines. 

“A field of clover when it is locking the sunshine in 
its blooms. 

“The billowy wheat and the rustling leaves. 

“The old snag in.the pond where the turtles bathe in 
the sunshine. 

“The piping of the quail and the call of the whippoor- 
will when the shades of night have fallen over a peace- 
ful world. 

“The ‘old oaken bucket” and the cool draft from it 
on an August day. 

“The trip to the barn when I was a barefooted boy, 
and the warm place on the dog fennel where the cows 
slept. 

“The plowboy’s merry whistle and the WELCOME 
sound of the dinner horn. 

“The Progressive Farmer and my rural postman who 
delivers it promptly once a week.” 


Shelbyville, Tenn. C. E, GOWEN. 


sents exactly twenty inquiries. Let’s allow five points 
for each question to which we can answer “yes,” and 
then see whether the farm we live on scores 60, 75, 80, 
90, or 100. 


Next, why not make a note of the questions that must 
be answered “No,” and then try this same examination 
a year from now, and see how much progress we shall 
have made? The farm we are on may make a rather 
low score now, but if we are making progress every 
year, adopting some improved methods and ideas each 
season, there is abundant reason for pride and courage, 
no matter if we must wait several years before reaching 
the coveted goal, 

If we wish to get that extra “$500 more a year” which 
the average Sbuthern farmer can surely get by better 
farming, we can do it only by frank, candid, and 
searching self-examination, finding out at what points 
we are doing well and resolving to persevere and im- 
prove, but finding out also just precisely where we are 
falling down and firmly resolving to improve at these 
points. I know no better score card which a farm wife 
can encourage her husband to use than is found in the 
twenty inquiries I have summarized and re-stated in 
this letter. 


III.—Now Let’s Take a Vacation 


NE more thing, and I am done. I hope this year 
Qe more Southern farm families than ever be- 

fore will take a vacation. It pays. While The 
Progressive Farmer believes most strongly in efficient 
farming and making more money from farming, we 
also believe in “the pursuit of happiness” and taking 
some time off to enjoy life as we go along. 

We all need to play more. This play element is some- 
thing we can never safely drop out of life, no matter 
how old we are. In many cases a farm family neglects 
the little work required to dam up a fishpond or bath- 
ing-place when a group of city people would pay hun- 
dreds of dollars yearly for its advantages. Many a 
farmer sells to other men for a few dollars hunting 
privileges these men come hundreds of miles to enjoy 
when he himself takes no advantage of the opportunities 
at his own door. Too often, too, when the farmer or 
farm woman has a period of leisure, he or she neglects 
to plan for it and organize it so as to get real happiness 
from it, by arranging a really joyous rest period in 
companionship with others, In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to turn back to Old Testament days and see 
how the Almighty of old told the farmers of Judea to 
take great vacations in neighborhood or family groups 
after they finished their crops each year, leaving their 
homes and going out to dwell together in tents or 
booths in the woods: 


“Also on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days; 

“And ye shall take you on the first day the 
boughs of goodly trees with branches of palm trees, 
and the boughs of thick trees and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days.” Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Get This Week 


VY vone children are out of school now and have 





some time for getting happiness from the art of 
reading that they have acquired. Have they ever 
read Robinson Crusoe? To read that 





10. Have you joined the ranks of the 
progressive farmers whose houses are 
painted—both for reasons of beauty and 
as a preservative of expensive lumber ? 

11, Are you a reading farmer—not 
only reading newspapers but bulletins, 
books, and papers that deal especially 
with the great business of farming? 

12. Is the farm house as well as the 
farm itself properly equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences—a good range, fireless 
cooker, washing machine, running water, 
a modern lighting system, etc. 

13. Does your farm use none but well ‘xine. 
selected seed for the main crops planted? 

14, Do y6u go ahead and do all your 
farm work when it ought to be done re- 
gardless of any old superstitions about 
the mogn or the signs of the zodiac? 

15. Do you ask for the help of your 


Farm. 


county demonstration agent in trying to Bi Daisies 


get your farming on the most profitable 
and businesslike basis? 

16. Are you giving your children the 
best education it is practicable to give 


them a 








SbF soperacien of Vegetables for the 


450—Some Facts About Malaria. 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

740—House Ants: Kinds and Methods of 
Control. 

850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 


941—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 
954—The Disinfection of Stables. 
984—Home Drying of Fruits and Vege- 


Free Bulletins for Farm Women—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ 
States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern farm 
women this month and next :— 


Control. 
1099—Home L aundry. 


1116—Poultry Breeding Stock. 


1191—Cheesemaking on the Farm. 
1227—Sewage and Sewerage of Farm Homes. 
1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 
1233—Tomatoes for Canning and Manufac- 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to 
put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more 121:1. 
than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress or to the .Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. Write very plainly. 

UR wh bk aa WAL SRN yas eee RP Disses SNC ii iiawsdnns 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, I 


will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have marked with an X-mark 
in the above list. Yours very truly, 





Bulletins issued by the United 


1061—Harlequin Cabbage Bug and _ Its 


1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness. 


turing. ee 
1274—Uses of Rural Community Buildings. 


wonderful old classic is a birthright of 
every child. Don’t let your children be 
cheated out of it—nor yourself if you 
haven’t yet made the acquaintance of one 
of the most fascinating stories in any lit- 
erature, 





Favorite Bible Verses 


LESSED is the man that endureth 
B temptation: for when he is tried, he 

shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.—James 1:12. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.—Psalms 





A Thought for the Week 


faith are not only nobler than food 
and drink, but inded I think we de- 
sire them more and suffer more sharply 
for their absence.—Robert Louis Steven- 


eeeeeees Sais things as honor and love and 
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Summer Problems of the Shepherd 


Early Lambs Most Profitable Sheep 
Production 


URING May, lambs brought from $15.25 to $17.25 

per hundred pounds or an average of about $16, 

on the Louisville, Ky., market. Southern lambs 
should be marketed by June 20 to 25 to bring the best 
price. It requires more care and planning to produce 
good early lambs than to just let 
the flock go along in the old way, 
producing lambs all along during 
the spring; but the early lambs 
dropped in December or early in 
January are much more profitable. 

There are many other sections 
of the South besides Middle Ten- 
nessee that would find it profitable 
= to build up an early lamb industry 
TAIT BUTLER The small farmers of the South 
have in the early spring lambs a source of extra rev- 
enue which need not interfere with their present farming 
operations. 

Apart from coéperation in producing ard shipping in 
carload lots the most important features of the success- 
ful production of early lambs are the breeding of the 
ewes so that the lambs will come in December, and sup- 
plying green winter and early spring grazing. The ewes 
must produce plenty of milk for the lambs to give them 
size by May 15 to June 15, and to do this, good feeding 
with green grazing is necessary. More or less winter 
grazing can be provided according to 
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tervals of eighteen to twenty-four inches. These holes 
are tapered from top to bottom, the top being about 
four and one-half inches in diameter. This is placed 
over the top of the salt trough, and the salt in the 
trough should be kept at such a level that it will be nec- 
essary for the animal’s nose to touch ‘or rub the edges 
of the hole when it is licking the salt. The entire sur- 
face of these holes is smeared once every three days 
with white pine tar and oil of eucalyptus, two ounces 
of the latter being added and well stirred to each pint 
of tar immediately before using. This mixture is 
smeared on the nose of the animal while licking salt 
and if the oestrus ovis (gadfly) should deposit larvae 
in this they will usually die. 

“Probably a more efficient method would be to smear 
the above mixture on the nose and adjacent parts with 
a brush. A new application should be made at least 
every week or ten days. The latter method is practical 
only for young animals or registered stock.” 


Choice Lambs Bring High Prices 


CHOICE lamb brings the top price at the market 
A because it possesses the form, quality, condition 
and weight demanded by the dealer in high-class 
meats, says the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such a lamb shows.the most development in the 
loin, back, and leg. These are the parts from which the 


time so‘they may take what they want. This is 
better than salting occasionally and also better than 
mixing the salt with the feed. The sheep take what 
they want and when they want it if it is kept before 
them, whereas salting is apt to be done irregularly and 
the sheep may take more than is good for them. If 
the salt is mixed with the feed there is danger of the 
sheep getting too much and on the other hand at times 
they may not get enough. 


Summer Flock Management 


Tem is but little care requircd to tend the 





farm flock of sheep satisfactorily in summer, 
but some attention is imperative, amd the lack of 
it is as serious as similar negligence in the earlier part 
of the year. With the beginning of June, all lambs 
that are near the market size should be sold. Do not 
allow their lack of weight to cause you to hold too 
many over. The late lambs are not profitable, as a 
rule, even if kept until fall in hopes of their getting 
larger. Keeping late lambs with the ewes until they are 
weaned by their dams is a very poor practice and an 
expensive one. The lambs do not get large enough 
while the lamb market is high—usually.in the spring 
months—to sell at a fair price, and they run_a strong 
chance of dying in the summer from stomach worm 
infestation. In addition they keep the ewe suckled 
down thin, thus preventing her irom taking the ram 
early. 
The logical practice is to sell all jambs possible by July 
1, then if there be some ewe lambs kept 
to replenish the flock, do not allow them 





the location and the severity of the win- 
ter, by the early iall seeding of barley, 
wheat, oats or rye. These same crops, 
with crimson clover, rape, etc. will 
supply the spring grazing. 

The ewes should be bred during the 
last half of July and first ten days of 
August. A purebred ram—Southdown, 
Hampshire, Shropshire—should be used 
and good milk grade or native ewes 
selected. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal 


OTTONSEED meal has _ been 
(J caress with producing nearly all 

the diseases to which livestock are 
subject. Of course, it has been charged 
with causing abortion in sheep, killing 
others, and as generally unsatisfactory 
for feeding ewes. During four years, 
“sixty-five ewes have been fed upon cot- 
tenseed meal for different lengths of 
time (21 to 210 days) and in varied 
amounts (.25 to .88 pounds per day) 
and no ill results have occurred with 
the possible exception of one ewe. . . 

There were, during the four years, 
six cases of abortion among the ewes 
eating cottonseed meal. Among the 
check lots (those eating no cottonseed 
meal) there were as many abortions.”— 
Bulletin No. 148, Alabama Experiment 








torun with the ewes later than July 1. 
Lambs should be placed in a fresh pas- 
ture, either a stubble field, the corn field 
—which they will not harm at all—or a 
permanent pasture in which sheep have 
not been grazed recently. The fresh 
pasture will give the lambs a fresh in- 
terest in life, and the small ones, that 
look too small to sever family ties, will 
make good gains and allow the dams 
to shake family responsibilities for a 
time before the breeding season begins. 
This will prevent stomach worm infes- 
tation in the lambs and give the dams 
time to dry up the milk flow and start 
freshening up for late summer breed- 
ing. 

Now the main obstacle to the lamb’s 
summer development is that internal 
parasite, the stomach worm. The ef- 
fects of the worms usually show up 
from the middle of Tune to the middle 
of July. The symptoms are a dullness 
or lack of thrift. The lamb walks a 
short distance, then lies down. Its back 
has a hump in it and the fleece appears 
harsh. Closer examination will show a 
dull eye and the small blood vessels in 
the eye will be dim instead of plainly 
visible. Often older sheep have the 
same symptoms, though, in addition, a 
large swelling is often found under the 








Station by Gray and Ridgway. 

If these six ewes that aborted had 
been fed by the average farmer the 
cottonseed meal would have been 
charged with causing the abortions. This-is a good ex- 
ample of the difference between the “experiments” of 
the careful investigators and the “experience” of the 
average feeder. The careful experiment station man 
has “checks,” kept under the same conditions, except 
as to the feed being tested. In this case there were as 


This 


. many abortions among the ewes that received no cotton- 


seed meal, hence the cottonseed meal cannot be accused 
of having caused the abortion in these tests. 


Grub In the Head of Sheep 


HE grub infesting the head of sheep or the sheep 

bot is the larval form of the sheep gadfly (oestrus 

ovis). The fly deposits the small young grub in cr on 
the nostrils of the sheep. These small grubs work their 
way into the air passages of the nose and locate them- 
selves in the cavities of the head just above the eyes, 
and of the face above the roots of the grinders or molar 
teeth. They produce a discharge from the nose and 
cause the sheep much annoyance. 

Circular 28 of the Texas Experiment Station gives 
the following methods of prevention: 

“No safe remedy has been found as yet on account 
of the fact that a remedy sufficiently strong to kill the 
larvae (young grubs) would set up such a severe irrita- 
tion of the mucous membranes that it would probably 
kill the animal. Therefore prevention by the following 
method must be resorted to. 

“A plank two inches thick is used, in 
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SPLENDID TYPE IN A HAMPSHIRE RAM 
was shown during the fair season last fall and 


ram 
i Owned by Henry C. Barlow, Collin County, Texas. 


prizes. 


high-price cuts are obtained. Other indications of good 
form are depth and breadth of body, denoting blocki- 
ness, and absence of paunchiness and roughness which 
might indicate waste. Short legs and neck are usually 
associated with the ideal form. 

“Quality” is one of the most important factors in de- 
termining the value of fat lambs. 


as ° 
Supply the Sheep With Salt 

HEEP are fond of salt and perhaps eat more per 
S 100 pounds live weight than any other farm animal. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station, ewes ate from 
one and one-fourth to one and one-half pounds of salt 
each per month. This seems a very great quantity of 
salt for a sheep, amounting to about fiiteen to twenty 
pounds of salt per head per year. 

A 1,000-pound fattening steer on dry feed will gener- 
ally take less than two pounds a month, the average 
being three-fourths to ome ounce a day, which would 
not be over twenty-three pounds for a year, even when 
the larger amount is eaten. 

Henry and Morrison, in Feeds and Feeding, report 
that in an experiment in France sheep getting one-half 
ounce of salt daily gained faster than those fed no salt 
and also some faster than those fed three-fourths ounce 
of salt daily. One-half ounce daily would be about 
one pound per month or about twelve pounds a year, 
which is a rather large amount of salt for so smal! an 
animal, These facts indicate that sheep require con- 
siderable salt and the best method of supplying them 
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jaw in older sheep. 

The safest remedy is the bluestone 
treatment. When the symptoms first ap- 
pear, place every suspected animal 
in a dry lot and starve over night. Then dose each 
sheep with a 1 per cent solution of bluestone in water. 
For an average lamb of about sixty pounds, two and 
one-half ounces of the solution is a dose; for a grown 
sheep, three and one-half ounces is sufficient for an 
ordinary animal. If the case be at all advanced, it is 
best to keep the sheep on dry feed for a few days, or 
until they show to be free of worms, Then they should 
be placed on a fresh pasture that has had no sheep in 
it jor a month. Lacking a fresh pasture, and in case 
of a heavy infestation of worms, the best plan is to 
keep the animals on dry feed for two or three weeks. 
This allows the sheep to get rid of the worms thor- 
oughly, which cannot be done while they are on frank 
green pasture, as well as ridding the pasture of worms. 
If the pasture be not grazed with sheep, the worms 
die, as they are propagated by passing through the 
sheep’s stomach as an egg and hatching there into the 
blood-sucking worm. 

The ewe flock, once the lambs are weaned, should 
be kept away from the ram and given some little grain 
daily or a fresh pasture. This “flushes” the ewes and 
brings them into heat early. About the last of July 
or first of August, turn the ram with the ewes and 
many will come in heat the first few weeks. Early 
lambs are the profitable ones, and it takes early breed- 
ing to accomplish that end. And early breeding is 
accomplished only by having the ewes in condition to 
take the ram. These are simple details of practical 
application, but they are of prime importance in the 
successful management of the average farm flock. 
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Minerals Make Better, Cheaper Hogs 


Experiments Conducted at Auburn Show Value of Mineral Supplements 


URING recent years, students of 

animal husbandry have learned that 

there is more to balancing a ration 
for livestock than simply having the 
proper amount of protein, carbohydrates 
and fat present in the feed. They have 
learned that there are many different 
kinds of protein and that these proteins 
vary widely in quality and feeding value. 
It has also been found that there are 
certain substances called vitamines and 
certain mineral elements, as calcium, 
phosphorus,. potassium, sodium, chlo- 
rine, iron, etc., which are essential to the 
growth and well being of animals, 


The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
conducted a test a few years ago in 
which cows were fed on two different 
rations. One ration was made up of 
feeds taken entirely from the wheat 
plant, and the other from feeds taken 
entirely from the corn plant. Both ra- 
tions were balanced as to protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fat, according to approved 
standards. The cows that received the 
ration from the wheat plant were un- 
thrifty, poor, emaciated, and delivered 
dead calves, Those receiving a ration 
from the corn plant came through in 
good shape and delivered live calves. 
This experiment attracted wide atten- 
tion, and demonstrated the fact that the 
wheat ration lacked some one or more 
elements which were essential to the well 
being of the animals, though it contained 
a sufficient amount of protein, carbohy- 
drates and fat. 


Mineral Elements for Hogs 


ial HOG feeding work, many of the ex- 
periment stations have turned their 
attention to a study of mineral elements 
and the part they play in economical hog 
production. It has been found in prac- 
tically all the tests conducted at the dif- 
ferent stations that a mineral mixture 
was beneficial to breeding stock, growing 
pigs, and fattening hogs. 


The value of adding mineral to a ra- 
tion, however, will depend very largely 
on the kind of feeds composing the ra- 
tion. Tankage, skimmilk, legume pas- 
ture, and legume hays are relatively rich 
in calcium and phosphorus, two of the 
most needed elements. When the above 
feeds are used in abundance, one would 
not expect to get the marked results 
from using mineral supplements as 
where peanuts, peanut meal, and the 
cereal grains, which are low in one or 
more of the essential elements, make up 
a good part of the ration. 


Alabama Experiments 


WO tests were conducted at the Ala- 

bama Experiment Station last win- 
ter which should be of interest to hog 
feeders in the South. In each of these 
tests, the ration used was ground corn, 
two parts, and peanut meal (hulls in- 
cluded), one part, mixed and self-fed 
in a dry lot. In the first test, the hogs 
were divided into two lots and fed for 
106 days. Each lot contained 10 hogs, 
average weight 72 pounds. 


Both lots of hogs were given the feeds 
mentioned above and in addition, lot 1 
had free access to a mineral mixture of 
equal parts by weight of charcoal, 
ground limestone and salt. The hogs in 
lot 1 made an average daily gain of .93 
pounds and required 407 pounds of con- 
centrates and 7 pounds of mineral to 
make 100 pounds gain, at a cost of $7.97 
per hundredweight, while the hogs in lot 
2, receiving no mineral, made only .46 
pounds gain daily and required 572 
pounds of concentrates for each 100 
pounds gain, at a cost of $11.10 per hun- 
dredweight. 

In the second test, nine hogs averaging 
56 pounds in weight were used in each 
of the two lots. They were fed for 74 
days. The ration allowed was the same 
as that in the first test—lot 1 again get- 
ting mineral, and lot 2 no mineral. The 
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those of the first test, but there was still 
considerable difference in the gains made 
by the two lots, as well as the feed re- 
quired for 100 pounds gain. In this test, 
the hogs in lot 1 made an average daily 
gain of 1.36 pounds, required 371 pounds 
of concentrates and 9.5 pounds of min- 
eral to make 100 pounds gain, at a cost 
of $7.28 per hundredweight. Hogs in 
lot 2 gained on the average .96 pound 
daily, required 437 pounds of concen- 
trates for 100 pounds of gain, at a cost 
of $8.47 per hundredweight. Corn was 
charged against the hogs at $1 a bushel, 
and peanut meal at $45 a ton. 


Minerals Cheapen Gains 


URING the first test, the rate of gain 

was doubled by feeding a mineral 
supplement, while in the second test, the 
rate of gain was increased 41 per cent by 
allowing minerals. The non-mineral lot 
required 38 per cent more feed for 100 
pounds gain than did. the mineral lot in 
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test one; whereas in test two, 18 per cent 
more feed was required for 100 pounds 
gain in the non-mineral lot. 


In addition to the rate and cost of 
gains made by the hogs in these experi- 
ments, there was a very noticeable in- 
crease in strength of bone where min- 
eral was allowed. In the first test two 
hogs in the non-mineral lot had their 
legs broken and were taken out of the 
experiment. In the second test the same 
thing occurred. When the hogs from 
the second test were shipped to Mont- 
gomery for slaughter, only three of the 
non-mineral hogs were able to walk into 
the slaughter house, whereas all the 
hogs from the mineral lot arrived on 
their feet. 


It has been noticed that many of 
the hogs that go through the sale rings 
in South Alabama are cripples; this is 
probably due to the fact that peanuts, 
the leading feed in South Alabama, are 
low in calcium. If mineral mixture 
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were kept before thesé hogs, it is the 
writer’s opinion that the number of 
crippled hogs from this section would 
be very materially decreased. 

The mineral mixture of equal parts 
by weight of charcoal, lime, and salt, 
used at this station, can very easily 
be made up on any farm and should cost 
only about 1 cent per pound. 





One Woman’s Success 


EVERAL years ago a woman who { 
ran a small fashionable hotel of 50 or { 
60 guests in a distant city advertised in 
a country paper for homemade jams, 
jellies, pickles, and especially vegetables. 
In all that county there was but one i 
woman who saw her opportunity. She | 
went to town to see the advertiser and H 
took samples. She grew snaps, canned i 
some, and salted the surplus, she put 4 
things in kegs, glass, and tin. I do not } 
know how much money she has made in | 
these six years but express orders go alt H 
the time. She has bought a home and ; 
employs several girls in summer. 
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Dust Your Cotton In the Daytime 


If the atmosphere is heavy, do not hesitate to apply your Calcium Arsenate. It 
is not necessary to wait for dew or moisture on cotton to accomplish results. 


Do not whitewash cotton but use an atomizing duster that carries poison to all parts of the leaves, squares, and 
When you use the mule-back duster you can care for 50 acres of cotton, two rows at the time. i 
go anywhere and at any time a mule can go, and does not knock down cotton when turned at the end of the rows. f 
The FEENY is so light running that a 14-year-old child can operate it. i 


i FUTH CARLOAD | 
FOR CULVER KIDD «5 
























It will 


The above cut which is a true photograph taken from our 
5th car of Feeny Dusters we have received this year, tells its 
own story of the demand and popularity and worthiness of 
this machine. Experimental stages of the use of Feeny 
Dusters have been passed. It is now serving the largest 
plantations, the largest farmers, the largest corporations, and 
the smallest cotton grower with a machine absolutely satis- 
factory. They are mechanically correct, light running, and as 
near fool-proof as machinery can be made, no exposed gears, 
no bolts, no bands. 

The attached coupon is placed here for your convenience. If 
we have no agent in your locality, fill in the coupon and send 
to us at once so there may not be any delay. We have stock 
on hand, and our agents also, at this time, but in 1922 the de- 
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ti 
be disappointed as some were in 1922, Cotton is too vole 1 
not to have your Boag mony Arsenate and machinery read. i 
protect it. It is best insurance that- we knew anyt oe i 
about. WE HAVES ALREADY SOLD MORE THAN TW 
wore POUNDS OF CALCIUM ARSENATE THIS 
SEA . 


Hundreds of dusters have already been geliversd to DEAL- 
ERS and FARMERS. HAVE YOU GOTTEN YOURS? 

Every government and State Experiment poles recommends 

_ = DUSTING ag, ony! of applying Calcium Arsenate 

1 weevil control. T. the advice of these experts who 

at “had years of cmpertinee. and who have “no axe to grind,” 

and you can’t go wrong. , 
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mand was greater than the factory could turn out. 


. The FEENY COTTON DUSTERS have been 
on the market three years, and each year the 
sales have increased several hundred per cent. 
The Entomology Departments of 
have approved FEENY COTTON DUSTERS. 

The largest cotton plantation in the world 
used FEENY 


Do not 
Read these Facts: 


several states 
plan 

COTTON DUSTERS last year, 

and has bought a large number addi- 


tional for year. 
4. The Royster Guano Co. recently 
EENY 


Write us for catalogue. 

















Price $18.00 






F. 0. B. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 









ice bought from us three dozen F Cor. Teor Out— ¥! 4 
Pri oon BUSTS fo tha or Fill Out—and Mail! Do it TODAY! — 
le A ertilizer orks bought several 
dose, FERNY COTTON, DUSTERS ftom ws {| CULVER & KIDD, Inc., Milledgeville, Ga. 
for their experimental farms. This the Gentl bs ’ ’ 
The Pes Deo ) ane, Farm, 8. © (op- a “A Express C. O. D, 
erated by U. S. Department of } ee Please ship me by Freight 8/D|B|L the fol- 
purchased several FEENY COTTON lowing er 
Tue abore fi fave ox, who at - 
is best, “and th are amply able financially J = + «++. .. Ibs. Calcium Arsenate. 
Ww want— od 
chased the OTTON DUSTERS J ......., Feeny Muleback Dusters at $55. 
They_are going to control the A Ke 
py Cig G Se Feeny Hand Dusters at $18. 
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F. O. B. Milledgeville. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Preparing Rural Boys for Farm Life 


Any Rural High School May Secure Aid in Giving Vocational Agriculture Course 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN ~ 


CCORDING to the last annual re- 

port of E. A. Pound, state super- 

visor of high schools, Georgia has 
295 four-year high schools and 230 two- 
year, or junior, high schools. 

This great public 
system for providing 
a high school educa- 
tion for the boys and 
girls of Georgia is 
something new. It 
has all been devel- 
oped within the last 
15 years. In 1905 
there were only seven 
four-year high 
schools in the state, and they were located 
in the cities. 

With such rapid growth it is not 
strange that as yet we have given but lit- 
tle thought to the aims and purposes of 
these schools. In the beginning the first 
purpose was merely to prepare boys and 
girls for college, but since only a small 
per cent of the graduates ever go to col- 
lege, this idea was soon seen to be unfair 
to the majority of the pupils as well as 
to the taxpayers. Some towns thought 
that their high school was a “college” and 
even speak of it as such to this day, but 
the number of such*cases is fortunately 
very small. 


Fit Students for Work 


HE best thought of the present time 

seems to be that it is the aim and ob- 
jective of the public high school to pre- 
pare its pupils for life. 

If we are willing to accept this as the 
job of the high school, then the most im- 
portant subject that can be taught is the 
one that will prepare us for the work 
that we expect to do. 

In Georgia that will mean that every 
rural high school in the state, and those 
that are attended by the boys from the 
farms, should make the basis of their 
work a practical course in agriculture. 

Many are doing that at the present 
time and a dozen or more schools each 
year are added to the list of those that 
teach their boys not only the science but 
also the practice of better farming. 

Fortunately for the schools that want 
to offer this practical type of work, state 
and federal aid is available under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes act that 
was passed by Congress in 1917. Last 
year 88 teachers were employed under 
this act in Georgia. In brief this is the 
plan of the work: 


The Aim 


\ eas aim of vocational agriculture as 

taught in the high schools of the 
Southern States today is to give those 
boys who want to become farmers such a 
practical course in agriculture that they 
will be able to make their investments 
and their labor return a greater profit 
than would otherwise be possible. 


The Plan 


Four year’s work in agriculture may 

be offered by the schools that employ 
vocational agricultural teachers. They 
are divided as follows: First year, farm 
crops ; second year, 





tory exercises, or work in the big labo- 
ratory of the out-of-doors. 

In addition to the work done at school 
every boy enrolled in the work must carry 
on a “home project” under the direction 
and supervision of his teacher, who, by 
the way, is employed for 12 months in 
the year rather than for just the time 
that school is in session. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


HE teachers of this work have a big 

job to do and they must be well pre- 
pared, In the first place they must have 
been reared on a farm and have had prac- 
tical experience. They must be graduates 
of the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, or some other agricultural college 
of equal rank. Then in addition they 
must have had special preparation for 
teaching this kind of work. In short 
they are required to meet more rigid 
tests for a license than any other teachers 
in the State public schools. 


Help for Any School 
A™ school in Georgia—or Alabama— 


that has enough boys over 14 years 
of age to make this work desirable can 
secure aid in paying the salary of the 
teacher, and also in buying the necessary 
equipment. In Georgia one-half of the 
salary of the teacher, and one-half the 
cost of equipment is paid by the Georgia 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
Most schools are getting at least $1,000 
to help them maintain an agricultural de- 
partment, but there is no limit on the 
amount that any one school may receive, 
as this is determined by the amount spent 
to carry on the work, 

Any school interested in this work may 
apply for aid and information by writing 
to Mr. F. E. Land, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, State Capitol, At- 
lanta, Georgia. He will give you all the 
information you may desire, and if you 
desire it will visit your school or com- 
munity and explain the work to your 
board of education, or the trustees of 
your school. 


What Service Will the Teacher 
Render ? 


ie A general way the above information 

will explain the work except that it 
may be well to explain that the teacher 
keeps in touch with the work the boys are 
doing from the day they enter the class 
until the products are sold and the money 
in the bank. One school boasts of the 
fact that the pupils in the agricultural 
classes have deposited $30,000 in local 
banks as the profit on their work for the 
five years that the work has been con- 
ducted in their school. 

In addition, the teacher will organize 
classes for the young men who have 
dropped out of school, and evening 
classes for the adult farmers in any sub- 
ject upon which they desire information. 
During the last year many classes in 
poultry were conducted in connection with 
the high school agricultural work. 


Moreover,’ the teacher is expected to 
render whatever service to the community 
he can, Last year one teacher sold more 
than $31,000 worth of products for which 
there had never been a market. 


Benefits That May Be Expected 


HE benefits that may be expected from 

agricultural teaching in the high 
schools may be classed under three heads. 
The benefits to the boys in the classes ; the 
value to the communities where the teach- 
ing is done; and the influence upon the 
state as a whole. 

That this work is of value to the boys, 
and that it is thoroughly practical is 
clearly shown by the fact that last year 
the boys in these classes produced and 
sold farm products to the value of 
$130,322.18. 

The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation recently conducted a state-wide 
essay contest for the boys enrolled in this 
work, in which each boy was asked to 
write about his own “home project.” 
There were six prizes given and the boys 
who won these prizes, representing six 
widely separated schools and six types 
of projects, reported in their papers that 
they made an average profit of $199.03. 
A profit of $200 while going to school is 
not bad. Of course the value of this in- 
struction to the boy cannot be measured by 


the returns of any one year, but this is ° 


merely indicative of the value of the in- 
struction. 

It has been estimated by good authority 
that a boy who has the benefit of this 
work in high school can expect to make 
$1,000 a year more than the boy without 
such training. Over a productive period 
of 40 years this would mean that every 
hour spent in the high school, counting a 
six-hour day, would be worth $97, Where 
can any boy find as good a job for the 
four years after he finishes the common 
schools? 


Moreover, this type of work teaches 
those things that are essential to charac- 
ter formation—namely, industry and 
thrift. 


Value to a Community 


HIS is the only type of educational 

work that pays for itself the first year. 
The profits from the projects in most 
cases has paid the entire cost of this 
work, It might be said that it costs the 
community nothing, and that any service 
rendered in addition to the classes taught 
by the teacher is clear profit. The limit 
of space makes it impossible to go into 
the benefits that a community may expect 
from this type of high school instruction 
but a few examples are given. At Win- 
terville, under the direction of the agri- 
cultural teacher, the only community seed 
association in Georgia was organized last 
year, and $8,000 worth of cotton, corn, 
and soy bean seed was sold and planted, 


At Baldwin Mr. C. S. Hubbard, agri- 
cultural instructor, organized a farmers’ 
cedperative association and sold $10,000 
worth of vegetables last fall. 


The first carload of hogs from three 
counties was sold by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

When asked why Pavo, Ga., sold more 
capons than any other community in 
South Georgia the county agent of 
Thomas County answered: “They have 
an agricyltural teacher, and Miller has 
taught not less than a dozen of his boys 
to do this work, and has taught the people 
to care for capons properly.” 


The Benefits to Georgia 


HE value of this work to Georgia can 

be realized when we say that the boys 
in the agricultural classes of the high 
schools of the state last year produced, 
simply through better seed and cultural 
practices, twice as much cotton and corn 
per acre as was produced by the farmers 
of the state. 

Georgia will in reality and in truth be 
the empire state of the South in an agri- 
cultural way, only when every farm boy 
in the state is given an opportunity to 
study in a systematic way the serious and 
complex problems that deal with the 
great vocation to which the world looks 
for food and clothing. 





Treatment for Stomach 
Worms in Sheep 


HE stomach worm is the most destruc- 

tive parasite of sheep. The effects of 
this worm are not usually noticeable in 
lambs until about the middle of summer. 
However, lambs or sheep may be affected 
any time of the year. The past mild win- 
ter and unusual amount of moisture have 
heen very favorable for the early develop- 
ment of this pest. 

Symptoms.—The presence of stomach 
worms is indicated by the appearance of 
the sheep. The animal shows weakness, 
drops behind the flock while grazing. 
The mucous membrane of the eyes and 
mouth became very pale, the skin loses its 
healthy pink color and becomes whitish 
in appearance; very often the sheep has 
the scours, 


Treatment——The best treatment for 
stomach worms has been found to be cop- 
per sulphate (bluestone). Dissolve 4 
pound of clean blue crystals of copper 
sulphate in one pint of boiling water; 
then add enough cold water to make 
three gallons. It is well to pulverize the 
copper sulphate before putting it in the 
hot water. Use only wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels, as the bluestone corrodes 
most metals, The above amount of the 
solution will be enough to treat 100 ma- 
ture sheep. 


The dose is as follows: For lambs 
under 1 year old, 134 ounces (3% table- 
spoons). For sheep past one year, 3% 
ounces (7 tablespoons), 


Drenching Sheep—A plunger syringe, 
holding about two ounces and having a 
rather large opening may be used. It 
Serves a double purpose of measuring 
and administering the dose. A rubber 
tube about three feet long and 3% inch in 
diameter with a 
funnel at one end 





animal production ; 
third year, horti- 
culture; and fourth 
year, farm mechan- 


ics and farm man- 


agement, 


Any boy over 14 
years of age may 
be admitted into 
the classes. At least 
90 minutes each 
day must be given 
on the school pro- 
gram for the ““ag- 
ricultural class.” 
This time may be 
used in recitation, 
scientific demon- 
stration,  labora- 
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can also be used. 
Care must be ex- 
ercised in giving 
the dose. If the 
liquid is poured 
into the sheep's 
mouth too fast, it 
may run down into 
the lungs and 
cause pneumonia. 


A sheep should 
be allowed to 
stand on all four 
legs while being 
drenched and the 
head held horizon- 
tall:. 
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“Old Times in The South” 


of Soldiers, Brides, Sports and Farm Life Long Ago 


long to the boy who could climb the pole 
and get it. By the time these contests 


Stories 


I.—In the Nick of Time to 
’ Save His Bride! 


N MY grandmother's time all the spin- 
ning and weaving of cloth was done 
right in the home. My mother, as a girl, 
used to weave “coverlets” of wool in 
many beautiful designs. The cloth was 
dyed in many bright colors, made from 
flowers, indigo, or copperas. 

During the Civil War, my father made 
a draft for weaving coverlets and sent it 
to my mother, to whom he was engaged. 
My father, whose nickname was “Toby,” 
had enlisted to defend his home and 
country, with the promise that mother 
would remain true to him and await his 
return. It was a sad separation, but love 
made it easy for her.to keep her promise. 
They wrote often, but did not see each 
other until the four years of battle were 
over. 

When the other boys began to return 
home, the question my mother repeatedly 
asked was, “Has Toby’ come?” Weeks 
lapsed into months and still Toby failed 
to show up. 

At last all hope that Toby was alive 
was given up. Mother was to be married 
to a young man who had enlisted with 
Toby and had served faithfully during 
the war. The Negroes were working 
and singing in great glee in preparation 
for the coming event: 

“When Massa goes a-huntin’ by the big roun’ 
moon— 

Down come de ’possum and de big, fatscoon, 

Hurrah, de wah is over, Hurrah, Hurrah!” 

Suddenly, Aunt Dinah shrieked out, 
“Bress de Lord if dere ain’t Marse 
Toby!” There was a hustle and bustle 
among the darkies, but finally old Uncle 
Jube got them seated and quiet. 

“Marse Toby” was rushed in and given 
a warm welcome, wine, and a good square 
meal. The poor boy was nearly fam- 
ished! 

He told his story in a few words. He 
had been captured by the Yankees and 
had been half-starved in a Northern 
prison until he was as weak as a cat. 

Back home with his sweetheart once 
more, he soon gained in health and 
strength; and in a short time, needless 
to say, the entire program was changed 
for the wedding. 

Many a time I have been tucked to 
sleep in one of those old coverlets my 
mother made from my father’s pattern, 
years before I was born, and I always 
love to think of the beautiful romance 
that those hand-woven coverlets of the 
Civil War days bring to my mind. 

MRS. MAGGIE FARR BURKS. 

Carriere, Miss. 


II.—How the Fourth of July 
Was Celebrated in 1851 


N THE Fourth of July, 1851, a colon- 

ial picnic was given at Waco, Texas. 
As the Fourth of July, 1923 approaches, 
it may interest younger readers of The 
Progressive Farmer to know how the day 
was celebrated 70 years ago. 

Early that morning of July 4, 1851, all 
of the men assembled on the main street 
and marched down the street to the pic- 
nic grounds, A kind of board arbor had 
been built and we all marched in there 
and took the seats the women had left. 
Maj. George B. Erath gave a warm 
speech of welcome to all visitors and Capt. 
John Brown of Gatesville responded. 
After their stirring addresses we went 
on tife outside, where the amusements 
were ready to start. The first thing was 
races for men and boys, In the boy’s 
race I won a hat. There was also a fat 
man’s race, a sack race, and a long, slim 
pole for boys to walk, with a pocket knife 
hung at the end. A sheet was held under 
the pole to catch those who fell. There 
was also a pole about 25 feet high which 
had been peeled and greased. At the top 
of this was_a small rifle that would be 





were over, it was time for dinner. I still 
remember how hungry I was and how 
good all of that barbecue, baked turkey, 
cakes, pies, fruits, and other things 
tasted. 

After dinner the old folks stayed 
around under the shade of the trees, 
while the boys all went up the river about 
a mile and went in swimming. When we 
returned, a horse race was in progress. 
It seems it was only yesterday, when I 
think of the enthusiasm and excitement 
that horse race aroused! A blue mustang 
won the race by a half length. 

After this there came a chance to 
pull the goose’s head. A goose with all 
of the feathers off his neck and his feet 
was tied up in a tree. The men were on 
horseback and started 75 yards away so 
that they were on a run when they came 
under the goose. The rider was do reach 
up and catch the goose by the neck with 
one or both hands and try to pull his 
head off. The goose belonged to the one 
who was successful: 

The most popular contest of the day 
was the fiddler’s contest. Stephen May 
won this, and they made him a present 
of a nice violin. 

Everyone knew that the picnic could 
not be finished right without a big colon- 
ial ball after supper, so when the meal 
was over, old and young gathered down 
near the spring where a platform 20 feet 
square had been erected. There were 
lots of musicians and first one and then 
another would play. We did not dance 
as young people do now. We had the 
old-fashioned square dance and occasion- 
ally a waltz, and we certainly did enjoy 
ourselves. 

Next morning we broke camp and 
started home, but we decided to meet at 
Waco every year to celebrate the Fourth 
of July and a colonial picnic was held 
there annually until the Civil War broke 
out. THOMAS O. MOORE. 

Moody, Texas. 


IlI.—Thought It Was 
Gabriel's Horn! 


Y MEMORIES of the late forties 

are somewhat misty, but I remember 
when my father and his neighbors took 
long trains of wagons to Columbia, S. C., 
loaded with cotton, and brought back 
New Orleans molasses, of which I was 
very fond. There was no such thing as 
a railroad then. These trips usually took 
a week and the men had a very jolly time 
coming and going. 


Soon the countryside became excited 
about the new railroad they were build- 
ing from Columbia to Charlotte. The 
farmers of means made contracts to 
build certain parts of it at laying-by time. 
They worked on the railroad and talked 
about the railroad until it was finally 
finished, but it was a long time before 
the first train came through to Rock Hill. 

I had not heard that the train was ex- 
pected, but someone had predicted the 
end of the world about that time. I 
retired alone upstairs that night and was 
very nearly asleep when the first engine 
whistle I ever heard blew at Rock Hill. 
At first I thought it was a huntsman’s 
horn, but soon I knew it was geing too 
long, and I ran to the stairs crying, 
“Gabriel’s horn! Gabriel’s horn!” Fath- 
er reassured me by saying that it was 
only the first train reaching Rock Hill. 

S. J. HUTCHISON. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 


TV.—What Old Time Church 
Services Were Like 


MY FIRST memories of church go 
back to 70 years ago. The building 
was frame, weatherboarded.+ There were 
three doors and the windows closed with 
shutters like a door. Outside was a 
scaffold for a torch light. Inside they 
used tallow candles. There was a place 
at the back for the Negro slaves, and 
two amen corners, one for the brethren 
and one for the “sistren.” The men sat 
on one side of the church, the women 
and children on the other. 

When the preacher said, “Let us pray,” 
everybody got down on his knees. You 
could hear low sobs all over the church. 
Some of the brethren would say 
“Amen !” several times during the prayer 
and they ail said the last “Amen” to- 
gether. When the minister got up to 
preach he would say, “Now, brethren 
and sistren, you all pray while I try to 
preach from God’s Holy Book.” 


On Sunday morning old Buck would 
be hitched to the cart for the overseer 
and his family, who carried our water 
girl, She would have a piggin to hold 
water and a gourd to drink out of. In 
those days every mother who had small 
children carried a work-pocket full of 
gingercakes. When the preacher began 
to preach, the children began to eat 
gingercakes. You could hear them all 
over the church, When they wanted 
water, the water girls were sitting with 
their piggins full of water on the door- 
steps at the ladies’ door, and at the first 
call they would go on the outside and 
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GOOD ROADS AND GOOD PEOPLE MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


A three- Svaaet: dollar school bus, stopping in front of a two-hundred-dollar farm 
irl and take her to Batt por thousand-dollar con- 


this little gil i in her remote country an educational wee equal to 
children of the cities. : 
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hand up water through the windows “to 
quiet dem white chillun.” 

There was much rejoicing in those 
days, and people got happy and shouted 
“Glory hallelujah !” 

MRS. SCOTT HAGERSON. 

Plains, Ga. 
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Manager Says:— 
Friends Must Part 


FTER having been with The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for twelve years, 
the majority of the time in the Subscrip- 
tion Department, I am leaving the com- 
pany to go in business for myself. 

During these years with The Progres- 
sive Farmer, through meeting and cor- 
respondence, I have become acquainted 
with thousands of our readers and have 
enjoyed very much the cordial relations 
and will miss them as I consider them 
my friends. 

I know The Progressive Farmer will 
select as my successor some man who 
will give the same earnest and painstak- 
ing consideration and courtesy to our sub- 
scription problems that I have myself 
tried to give, and that The Progressive 
Farmer in the future will be just. as 
worthy of the loyalty of our great “Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family” as it has been 
in the past. 

I do trust that when you see a bottle of 
Jasmine Writing Ink or a package of 
Blue Girl Washing Bluing, you will re- 
member that this is the line I am now 
selling and will think of me. 

Wishing you one and all every success, 
I remain. Cordially yours, 


J FA Fp 


Manager Subscription Department. 


Editorial Comment.—The editors and 
publishers of The Progressive Farmer 
during the twelve years of Mr. Mog- 
ford’s association with them have learned 
to appreciaie in increasing measure his 
superb qualitics and sterling character. 
Feeling as he does that a better business 
opportunity awaits him in his new work, 
we wish him the greatest success with it 
—a wish in which we know our host of 
readers will join us. J. L. Mogford is a 
man of outstanding frankness, sincerity, 
and honesty. In an acquaintance of 
nearly twenty years we have never yet 
heard anybody anywhere attribute a 
wrong motive to him. Here’s wishing 
him great good luck! 








Pigs vs. Goats 


LL farms are not suitable for the rais- 

ing of goats, as they require a certain 
amount of brush, but any farmer who 
has pasture land that is well covered 
with brush will do well to give the goat 
a trial. Within a few years they will 
have trimmed out the brush, giving the 
grass a chance to grow. But not only 
will they make your pasture land better 
but while they are doing it they are giv- 
ing you the very best meat and produc- 
ing mohair that will sell readily at a fair 
price. In fact, to my mind the Angora 
goat has a brighter outlook than any 
other kind of livestock. 

Pig clubs are a good thing and I am 
glad to see so many boys and young men 
joining them, but there are farms that 
are not suitable for hog raising but 
would do well with goats, and there are 
boys who do not like hogs who might 
take well to the goat. Such a boy would 
do well to get into the game by getting 
a few purebred goats and giving them 
his best attention. . 

R. H. CHALK. 





Lee night air doesn’t carry malaria, but 
the mooguite done. Dustrey his 
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Fourth of July Suggestions 


COMMUNITY picnic with games 
and races is a mighty good sub- 
stitute for dangerous firecrackers. 

A big bunch of ageratum or other blue 
flowers combined 
with white daisies 
and any red flower 
looks. well on the 
holiday table. 

When the children 
get tired of vigor- 
ous games, call them 
up on the porch, 

give each one paper 
MSS. HUT? and pencil and sug- 
gest that she see how many words she 
can make of the letters in Independence 
Day. 

Vanilla ice cream served in water- 
melon rings on blue plates gives a patri- 
otic touch to either home supper or the 
party refreshments, or ice cold water- 
melon cubes may be served in glasses 
with grape juice. 

Ham sandwiches for the picnic lunch- 
eon may be made particularly delicious 
by chopping some cold boiled ham very 
fine, and to each cup used adding the 
yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 
teaspoon mustard, and %4 teaspoon pep- 
per. Mix to a paste and spread between 
thin slices of buttered light bread. 

For a lively feature at the July party, 
announce a chariot race. For this, 
couples combine by twos. The two men 
link arms and a pair of gay ribbon reins 
is looped about them in real playing- 
horse fashion. The two girls hold the 
reins, each taking one. As many couples 
as space will permit line up and at a 
given signal each chariot races to the 
other line. ; 


An All Day “Fourth” Party 


Some young people in the country gave 
a delightful kind of party Fourth of 
July. Young married couples who had 
expected to spend the day in town were 
invited to bring their children “early in 
the morning and stay till late at night.” 
A croquet set was on the lawn, com- 
fortable chairs, cushions and plenty of 
ice water were within reach, and every- 
one was expected to amuse himself. The 
only entertainment especially provided 
for the occasion was a dozen large 
brightly colored balloons, which the 
crowd enjoyed sending up at intervals 
throughout the afternoon and evening. 





There were 26 in this party, and I had 
been wondering how the dinner and sup- 
per would be arranged by a housekeeper 
who did her own work. At dinner time, 
however, we found our hostess at the 
diningroom door, and as we entered she 
handed us paper napkins and told us to 
get knives, forks and paper plates off the 
table; then to walk about and help our- 
selves to whatever “looked good to us.” 
Large platters of cold ham, cold chicken, 
potato and vegetable salad and other sub- 
stantial viands stood on the sideboard. 
On the wide window sill were fruit, cake, 
and candies. Pitchers of iced tea and tall 
glasses were on a small table in a corner 
of the room. The dining table held 
pickles, cottage cheese, rolls and butter. 

Around this table ten of the grown-ups 
seated themselves. The others found 
small tables in the hall and on the shady 
end of the porch. Under a big tree on 
the lawn a table was prepared for the 
children, with milk, simple sandwiches, 
crackers, fruit and sponge cake as a bill 
of fare. After dinner the guests were 
invited to take their plates, knives and 

. forks and glasses to the kitchen. 

At supper time the remains of dinner 
were brought out of the ice box and the 
meal proceeded in the same way as din- 
‘ner, After supper we had some 
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Then we had a dance on the big porch 
and ice cream and cake were served. 
MRS. J. C. C. 


On How Much Can a Young 
Man Marry? 


[X A recent issue we had a reply from 
one young man to the question, “On How 
Much Can a Young Man Marry?” Be- 
low we are giving four other answers by 
young men who have had experience and 
are qualified to speak on the subject. 
High Ideas —“You ask how much one 
must have assured if one is to marry. 
My answer is, just as much as one 
should have in town and perhaps more. 
In town one can walk to social affairs 
or the movies, but in the country he 
must keep a car to get there. Another 
thing, it costs money to put in running 
water and other comforts one wants 


has canned every bit of fruit, vegetables 
and meat we have not needed fresh. She 
has put down eggs in waterglass when 
they wefe cheap, used them and sold the 
fresh ones when they were high, and so 
we have banked $20 or $30 a month, not 
for the rainy day, but for the sunshiny 
day when we buy our own farm.” 
* * * 


They Made a Mistake—“I married and 
went in as a tenant down here, raising 
cotton and tobacco, but I can see now 
that it was a mistake. I should have 
waited until I got something ahead. I 
never will have anything with poor 
crops, children, sickness, and no means 
of making a first payment.” 


(Now that is pretty bad, but here is 
another letter where chance or sheer grit 
took a hand. This, like the others, shows 
that no one can say any exact amount is 
necessary, for it depends on conditions, 


Things You Will Like to Make 





Detail of Cap 





Detail of 
Strings 





Baby Cap in All-over Filet Crochet 


BABY CAP IN FILET CROCHET 


This beautiful baby cap may be made directly from the charts. 
ceptionally pretty it is also practical as it washes easily. 


Although it is ex- 
The pattern for the front of 


the cap may also be used as a wide edging.—I'rom Corticelli Lessons in Crochet. 


one’s wife to have. I have $150 a month 
and Jean has a little, too, aside from 
what the farm brings in, but we have a 
hard time getting by with necessities.” 

x* * * 

Pluck and Friends a Happy’ Combina- 
tion——There came a letter from a boy 
who had something better than money, 
a kind friend in his employer. His letter 
goes thus: 

“I really cannot answer your questions 
about the money it takes to marry on 
because I do not have to spend much 
money. It is like this, I work for Mr. 
G , and before I was married I lived 
in his home. Mrs. G. looked after my 
meals and washing and everything, so 
I had no expense but clothes and foolish- 
ness. 

“When I told Mr. and Mrs. G. I was 
going to get married and was going to 
town to get a job, Mr. G. said: ‘Stick to 
me, Sonny. I cannot pay you but $40 a 
month, but I will give you a small house 
to live in and land enough for a garden, 
and I will sell you a cow cheap and take 
out some each month to pay for it. 

“The girl and I decided to stick to Mr. 
G., and we have not been sorry, for he 
has been fair and square. The house is 
little and far back from the road, but the 
garden, the’ cow, and a pig have almost 
kept us in food. We have sold some 
produce to buy sugar and such things, 
and we bought a lot of jars and my wife 








circumstances, and willingness to make 
cheerful, personal sacrifice for a time.) 
* * + 

Chance and Grit.—“I thought I would 
go on a farm but had no start.. When 
E. and I married we decided that it 
might be well to be a farm demonstra- 
tion agent for a time. While we were 
waiting for an opening, I saw an adver- 
tisement for a young man to become a 
partner in an established dairy business. 

“T answered that ad and found the 
man to be tired out and ready to accept 
anyone. He took me in and let me have 
a partnership with five years to pay. 

“It has been hard work for the little 
wife and myself, but we have just come 
through hale and hearty with the last 
payment paid. More than that, we have 
put in an electrically turned ice cream 
freezer and have developed quite a busi- 
ness in ice cream.” 


Three Common Errors 


E HAD a discussion about the three 
most common mistakes in English 
of fairly well educated persons. We 
could not agree. What would you sug- 
gest? 
One common mistake is that of using 
“carry” as a synonym for “lead,” “take,” 
or “accompany,” when there is no 


thought of bearing the actual physical 








burden, as “carry” indicates. One takes 
a friend to town, leads the cow to water, 
but to carry a friend or cow is a physical 
impossibility. 

“Like” as a synonym for “as” is fre- 
quently used. For instance, one some- 
times hears, “It looks like it had been 
mended,” instead of “It looks as though 
it had been mended.” 

When it comes to choosing the third 
error the choice might be between using 
the objective pronoun instead of the 
nominative after the verb “to be” “It was 
him” or “It’s me,” instead of “it was he,” 
or “It’s I,” or the following: 

The verb “was” with a plural subject 
as “was they going?” 


Neglected Her Opportunities 


Y GREATEST mistake has been in- 

difference to opportunities afforded 
me by our institute workers and home 
demonstration agents. When I awoke 
and found that they had something worth 
my time and trouble I went and discov- 
ered they had the very information I 
needed as a farmers’ wife. 

One of the most useful things our 
home demonstration agent has done for 
me is to teach me how to grade and 
pack my products and how to put them 
before the people in a tempting way at 
a price that will mean a good profit to 
me. I want to urge every farm woman 
to take advantage of every opportunity 
to talk with and get advice from our 
demonstration agents, and to heed that 
advice. MRS. M. S. 


Farmers Bulletin 900 


AVE you Farmers’ Bulletin 900? If 


not, you will enjoy having it in your 


files. Send for Bulletin No. 900, “Home- 
made Fruit Butters,” to the United 
States Department - of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin shows how to use apples 
and various other fruits and fruit juices 
for the making of fruit butter. It has 
excellent recipes for pear, peach and 
plum butter as well as methods for put- 
ting them down for storage. 

Other bulletins that might be of in- 
terest to you are Farmers’ Bulletin 1033, 
“Muscadine Grape Paste,” and 859, 
“Home Uses for Muscadine Grapes.” 


Questions and Answers 


° HEN one takes a meal at a hotel or 

restaurant and the vegetables are 
brought in small dishes and set around 
one’s plate, should these be eaten from 
the little dishes?” It is better to help 
yourself onto your plate to whatever you 
wish, though it is not really bad form to 
eat them from the dishes. 

x* * * 

“My little boy shows a tendency to lie 
if he thinks he can avoid punishment for 
wrongdoing. What shall i do?” Be very 
careful to avoid questioning him closely. 
Do not put him in a position where he 
will feel that he is forced to lie. It is 
better to overlook small misdemeanors 
than to establish a habit of untruthful- 
ness. 

* * * 

“What color shall I paint my porch 
furniture?” On the porch it is permissi- 
ble to use brighter, cruder colors than 
would look well in the house. Apple 
green, Holland blue, or canary yellow 
with black are all good. The final choice 
depends upon the color of the house. 

* * * 

“How can I win back the affections of 
the boy who used to say he loved me but 
now pays more attention to another girl?” 
Keep smiling and act as though you 
were enjoying yourself, make friends 
with everyone with whom you are 
thrown and*do not by word or act let 
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him suspect that you care. Ii he really 
cares for you he will come back and if 
he does not he is not worth worrying 
about. Your smiles will soon attract 
someone worthier. 

* * * 

“I do not seem to have any special 
talent. ‘How can I tell what work I am 
best suited to do?” Try to do the work 
that interests you nfost, or if you cannot 
decide what that is, think back to what 
pleased you most as a child and find 
work that follows those lines. Of course, 
study and preparation may be necessary 
before you can be successful at the par- 
ticular work you choose. 

* * * 


“How can I lighten my old pine floors 
that have been stained, so that they will 
match my new oak floor in the living 
room?” You will have to sandpaper the 
floor until you get to the natural color 
or else use paint and varnish remover. 
Possibly if the stain has penetrated very 
deep, it will be necessary to have the 
floor planed until all signs of the stain 
have disappeared. Then finish in any 
desired way.- Varnish will retain the 
present tone. If the stain has penetrated 
too far it may be necessary to apply a 
cream deck paint. 

a tes 

“My little girl two years old insists on 
drinking milk instead of eating other 
things.” She should have at least a quart 
ef milk a day, and she is a wise child 
that she insists upon drinking it. In 
addition to the milk she may have well- 
cooked cereals, the pulp of stewed fruits, 
especially fresh apple sauce, baked or 
mashed potato, toast, orange juices to- 
matoes, spinach, turnip salad, coddled 
eggs, meat broths that are not greasy, 
and simple desserts such as custard. 
She should not have pastry, heavy pud- 
dings, pickles, fried foods or tea and 
coffee. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 








Canning and Preserving Save 
Money 


WONDERFUL Cash _ Bringer.—I 
have always been fond of making 


my pin money and have tried many ways. 


In March, 1921, our state home demonstra- 
tion agent taught me the right principles 
of canning meats and later vegetables 
and fruits. Being delighted with the 
work I began studying how to market 
the products. That year I sold about 
$300 worth and kept on putting small lots 
out to friends and customers whom I 
could interest in home canned products. 
The next year I did more work and busi- 
ness. 

Now I am putting beef out under the 
heading “Minute Beefsteak” and “Minute 
Hamburger Steak,” tomatoes, okra and 
tomatoes, soup, cucumber pickles, paste 
pickles and jellies and jams. Last year, 
1922, I sold $2,400 worth of beefsteaks 
and about $500 in other products. 

I always can lots of products for the 
South Carolina Producers’ Association 
representing our state college, on which I 
receive a nice profit. This year I have 
sold about $600 worth of beefsteak and 
have my crop of tomatoes already en- 
gaged with wholesale firms to be deliv- 
ered in the fall. I hope to be able to put 
20,000 cans on the market, and a nice 
share of other products. I am planning 
on putting in a small factory with modern 
equipment and run the business on a 
larger plan. I have applied for a copy- 
right on my beefsteaks and think it will 
soon be granted me. I enjoy the work 
and make money to keep my home and 
help keep my children in school and hope 
to make money to give them a college 
education. MRS. L. A. LONG, 

ee 

Cans for Next Year Too.—The first 
summer after I began housekeeping, 
there was an abundance of fruit in the 
section of country where I lived. I bought 
a large number of good fruit jars and 
cumned eveything. thet was wraliais I 


verai ¢ rt: 


tables and as many quarts of preserves 
and canned fruit. My friends said I was 
wasting time and that we could not pos- 
sibly use so much. They told me I ought 
to sell the surplus. But as it would have 
been difficult to get more money for the 
canned products than I had paid for the 
jars, I did not sell any of it. 


The next year there was very little 
fruit in the country. It was almost im- 
possible to get any to eat and no one had 
any to can. But that winter I had an 
abundance of canned fruit which I had 
put up the year before. My neighbors 
had to do without or buy high priced 
canned stuff. I have never had any rea- 
son to regret that I canned all the fruit 
available that first year. That was 
nearly five years ago but I still have some 
of it and it is as good now as it was 
then, because I put it up in good jars and 
used good thick rubbers. Every summer 
I put up all the fruit and vegetables that 
I can get, for nobody knows whether 
there will be any the succeeding year or 
not. 

I am sure that I have saved many dol- 
lars by always having plenty of canned 
products on my pantry shelves. I never 
try to sell any of it because I know that 
if my own family cannot consume it this 
year they may do so next year. 

MRS. B. S. 


* * 


They Canned the Cow—Canning and 
preserving certainly do pay. For in- 
stance, back in last July we killed a nice 
fat beef, expecting to sell it all. Unfor- 
tunately, several other people in the com- 
munity had the same idea at the same 
time. Most of our beef was left on our 
hands—and we didn’t have any ice to 
keep it even a few days. So we fired up 
the range, put on the stedm pressure can- 
ner and began cooking beef. In sterilized 
glass jars, we put up nicely browned steak 
and gravy and sliced roast beef and stew. 
Part of the beef, we corned in a big bar- 
rel down in the cellar.. We never lost 
one single piece of that beef. We have 
been enjoying it ever since. The ever 
ready canned beef has been such a con- 
venience in housekeeping, that at present 
we have a yearling fattening for the very 
purpose of refillin® those jars. 

In winter, at hog killing time, we cook 
and can the biggest part of the sausage, 
tenderloin, tongues, backbones and spare- 
ribs. Folks say that they do believe we can 
everything except the squeal. We put up 
jar after jar of gravy, soup stock and 
stew. In this way, nothing is wasted and 
meat saved is money saved, I think. 


In the summer, I can green peas, toma- 


toes, okra and soup mixture, put up cat- 
sup, can and preserve fruits for winter 
use. This cuts down grocery bills to a 
minimum. ‘Tomatoes are the chief can- 
ned product on which I make money. I 
put them up in tin cans and some sea- 
sons I clear as much as $100 on tomatoes 
alone. MRS. J. D. ALLISON, 





Teens and Twenties 


Comradeship With Parents 


E KEEP our parents young in our 

family. We all love to have father 
so chummy with us we can call him 
“Dad” and have him know we mean it 
with reverence and affection. He is 
keeping right up to “now” along with us. 
He is interested in our pig clubs, racing 
cars and radio sets. Then mother, what a 
good sport! Of course not frivolous but 
certainly not old and donning black at 
fifty. She laughs, sings, plans and goes 
with us. She is one of the best looking 
and most jolly of our set simply because 
we have taken her in and kept her in our 
crowd. H. F. 
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Comradeship means more 
between parents and children. It means 
being constant companions. A _ parent 
may love his child or the child its parents 
without there being any real comrade- 
ship between them. The parent who is a 
real comrade is one in whom the child 
can confide at all times and be assured of 
understanding and sympathy. 

I would say that the best way of pre- 
serving comradeship between parents and 
children on the young people’s side is to 
tell our parents everything—the things 
that worry and those that please. Tell 
them our temptations, our disappoint- 
ments, our ambitions and our discourage- 
ments. Trust them to lead and guide 
us in matters of importance. Then if 
our parents are made of the stuff that 
they should we shall be comrades in the 
truest sense. i 

WALTER POTTS BOSWELL. 
th ee 

Since we children have tmsisted that 
mother wear some of the colors that are 
so becoming to her instead of black, white 
and gray she seems actually to have 
grown younger. The other day when 
brother enthusiastically exclaimed, “Moth- 
er you look like a girl in that dress,” 
Mother really blushed, but looking like a 
girl is making her feel more like one and 
we are better comrades than ever before, 


A. B. S. 
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1787—Ladies’ Bungalow Apron or Porch 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 

42 inches a. measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch material 
with 4% yards of edging. 

1288—Pretty Overblouse.—Cut in sizes #4, 
3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 1% yards of %- 
inch material. 

1619—Child’s Combination—Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6 ard 8 years. Size 4 requires 1 
yard of 36-inch material. 


ae coir. (coin preferred). 
designs, a 
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Price ci each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cen 

The summer book of 
seven-lesson course 
Department, The 


Department 


1783—Slip-on Selien, —Cut in sizes 16 years, 
%, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of %-inch 
or wider material with 3% yay of 
ribbon. 


1472—Dress for the Woman of Large ‘Build. 
—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting 
material and 6% yards of ruffling. 
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fashions contains over styles, 

in dressmaking, etc. Price 
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Ask your Druggist or Grocer 
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_ Money-Saving 
CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR ines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 
WeekipCommercisiAppeal  €1 19" 


Home Circle Magazine..... $1.10 











The Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 
os" Werks. viweee ° $1.25 
The Progressive . 
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$1.50 


Progressive Farmer.. Both for 
seh Home ee $1 75 
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The Progressive Farmer. Club $150 














le’ Journal.... Club 27 All for 
Amer ~ ome a pee 
loman’s World...........« 
Four (bem a Farmer $2.00 
EE 45565 csecosesees 
Weebly Commercial Appeal Club 28 All for 
Good § eer: $2.00 
Circle Magazine..... 
Farmer. 
People’s Home J n rnal.... 
zine sein amcate Ueeesee $2.00 
38 Both for 





ivtiwscices 
CPs the Home Orchera «91.00 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 


y Account Book. . $1.00 


$1.50 














Progressive Farmer... 
gy years...........000. Club 38 All for 


$2.25 








RENEWAL NOTICE 


afieh your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

If vee renew now, you will be credited 
im advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 








USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Enclosed find $...... fi hich pl 
send me all the oe named in Cle ‘No. 


+esses for a term of one year each. 
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How to Get a Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher 


AST week Miss Bond 
| Peo to the boys 

and girls at school that 
plans had been made 
for a department of 
agriculture and home 
economics to be add- 
ed to the school next 
ifall. That night Sam- 

: aa my told his father, 
and Sunday Sammy’s father told Uncle 
Tom who lives in another schooi dis- 
trict. It wasn’t long until Uncle Tom 
was calling Miss Bond over the phone 
to find out more about it. 

“How can we get a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in our school?” he 
yelled, as he tried to make himself heard. 

“Are there any boys 14 years old or 
over in your school?” she asked. 

“T expect we could scrape up about 20 
if we could get a teacher of agriculture,” 
replied Uncle Tom. 

“All right, then, you can get help from 
the state and Government,” advised Miss 
Bond. “Write the State Director of 
Vocational Education at the State Cap- 
itol, Tell him your school wants a 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Ask 
him to give you full information as to 
what his office will do and what your 
school board will have to do. Very 
likely he will promise to pay half the 
salary of a teacher and half the cost of 
the necessary equipment. In the same 
way they will help you get a teacher of 
home economics for the girls. 

“Remember, the vocational teacher 
must be employed .for 12 months in the 
year. When school is not in session, the 
teacher must visit the members of the 
vocational class at their homes and help 
them with their practical work (they call 
it project work) during the summer, con- 
duct short courses for the young people 
and the grown-ups, and help in practi- 
cally any way the board sees fit. 

“If you want a vocational teacher for 
the fall school term, you’d better write 
the state director right now so as to give 
plenty of time to make all arrangements 
and find a competent teacher.” 

“Thank you, Miss Bond,” said Uncle 
Tom, as he hung up the receiver. “I’m 
going to write that fellow before the sun 
goes down.” UNCLE P. F. 


Why Do Girls and Boys Stay 


on the Farm? 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HILE reading letters in your paper 

on “Why Boys Go to Town?” the 
thought came to me, why do children 
leave home? Many men ask this after 
it is too late. 

I have lived on the farm the greater 
part of my life, and have thought about 
this often. The nearest answer I can 
find is just to ‘ask the farmer, “Do you 
make your home as attractive as town 
homes look to your children?” Most 
country children look on the city or 
town as a place of attraction, and home 
as a place of hard work and cross words, 
with plenty of both. 

Most farmers think the city man has 
the advantage over them, but I can say 
he has not. The farmer can have more 
than any city man. Why can’t he install 
waterworks, electric lights, telephone, 
radio, and other “advantages?” It 
looks hard for a boy who has worked 
hard all*day long following “Old Beck” 
to come to the house and instead of be- 
ing met by Mother with a smile, find her 
all tired and worn out and cross after 
her day’s work, with’ a bucket in each 
hand for him to bring water in or have 
her tell him to milk the cow and cut 
some wood. 












people never have a kind word for their 
children. I spent the night there once. 
The next morning I was awakened by 
the mother calling her children, and you 
could have heard her a quarter of a 
mile. That may seem unreasonable, but 
it’s true. By the time she got them up 
I was too wide awake to sleep, so I got 
up, too. I was asked by one of the chil- 
dren to go to the spring. We started 
each one with a large bucket. The 
spring was at the foot of one of the 
steepest hills I have ever seen and about 
a quarter of a mile from the house, 
which was at the top of the hill. At 
that house there is nothing to entertain 
the children and they are leaving as fast 
as they get old enough. Can you blame 
them? 

If farmers will try making their 
homes as attractive as city homes, they 
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A COOL RIDE IN THE COUNTRY 





will have no trouble in keeping their 

children at home. I am only a boy my- 

self, but I know how boys feel. 
“FRANK ROBERTS. 

Coffee County, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note—Frank’s wise young 
head sees more clearly than some of us 
older folks the almost inexpressible ad- 
vantages of the country. I can remem- 
ber the nasty oil lamps, and when we 
had to draw water from a deep well that 
was 30 yards from the back porch. Now 
Mother can by the twist of her hand get 
all the water she wayts. Another twist 
lights any part of the-house, and another 
turns on the heat for cooking supper. 
She now has time to read, write to her 
children who are away from home, and 
do many other things that give her 
pleasure. Home conveniences have freed 
her from home slavery. 


“IT Followed Instructions” 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


WISH all the boys and girls who read 

The Progressive Farmer and read 
your advice about poultry could see my 
pretty White Plymouth Rock chickens. 
I followed your instructions and have 
carried off first, second, and third prizes 
in our county fair for the past two years 
on my strain. It makes a little girl feel 
mighty big to see the ribbons hanging on 
her coops and hear everybody saying, 
“What beautiful birds!” The prize mon- 
ey comes in very handy, too, when Papa 
says times are too hard to give a girl all 
the little things she would like to have. 

Success in the poultry business is easy, 
if you have a good strain. Of course, I 
think White Plymouth Rocks are best, 
since I have them, but any good strain 
will pay if you take good care of them. 

HELEN JOHNSON. 

Carter County, Okla, 

Editor’s Note—Congratulations, Hel- 
en! Had I been one of the judges at the 
fair where your chickens were exhibited 
I would have given you a ribbon as well 
as your chickens. But I believe you 
should modify your statement that “Suc- 
cess in the poultry business is easy.” It 
is easy only to those who know and work 
and who are punctual in giving the right 
care to their fowls. It is hard for those 
who don’t know and don’t work. 


Profit in Raising Turkeys 


oe years ago my sister and I de- 


cided we would try raising turkeys. 
The first year we started out with scrub 


The Progressive Farmer 


ond year we did better and sold $30 
worth. We have pure Bronze turkeys 
now and sold $135 worth last year. We 
are going to raise more this year. 

It pays better to raise purebred tur- 
keys, because they grow so much larger 
than the scrubs. It is a pleasure to at- 
tend to the turkeys and such a pretty 
sight to see a drove of 50 or 60 of them 
around a farm house in the fall of the 
year. E. R. 

South Carolina. 


Editorial Note—What better proof 
would anyone want to show the superi- 
ority of the purebred over the scrub? 
Every farm should have a flock of tur- 
keys and all should ‘be purebred. 


Does This Girl Live Next Door 
to Eden? 


WE HAVE 26 pigs and feed them on 

corn, apples, and milk. We have 
some purebred Durocs and some that are 
mixed with Berkshires. The Durocs are 
almost twice as large as the mixed ones, 
I like to feed the hogs and rub the pigs 
and make them lie down. 

We have a fine orchard of apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes, and some other 
fruits. We have a fine chestnut orchard. 
I like to pick chestnuts. It is fun to 
hear the chipmunks quarrel over the 
chestnuts. 

I wish everyone was as interested in 
farming as I am. Then no one would 


starve. I am afraid the time is coming 
when it will be “Root, little piggy, or 
die!” KATE HENRY. 


_ Macon County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—This little girl will 
never have to “root” to keep alive, with 
so much home-raised apples and milk 
that they feed it to the pigs. Some of 
us don’t even have apples and milk 
enough to feed ourselves. 


Watching Birds 


AST year a pair of flickers built in an 

apple tree in our orchard, They dug 
a hole in a limb until they got to the 
middle of it. Then they went straight 
down for 10 or 12 inches and dug a large 
room, almost as large around as the limb. 
The four eggs were creamy white and 
were laid on bits of wood that fell 
into the hole when the birds were dig- 
ging it. A pair of flickers, perhaps the 
same ones, built in the hole again this 
year. These laid seven eggs and there 
were seven baby birds. 

There was a stub of an apple tree in 
our garden last year. A pair of crested 
flycatchers built on a limb of it. They 
built the nest of pine straw. When they 
finished it they found a snake shed and 
hung it at the entrance to their nest. I 
suppose this was to frighten away cats 
and other harmful birds. 


I have a pair of field glasses and can 
stand several yards away and watch 
them building their nests without dis- 
turbing them. 

CLARENCE W. THOMPSON. 

Northampton County, N. C. 


Knows How to Find a Bee 


Tree 


GO day we decided to go bee hunting, 
so we went until we found a spring 
of water where bees came to get water. 
We watched a bee until he got enough. 
Then he flew up circling around a few 
times, and we watched him to see which 
way he went. We followed him to a 
hollow tree and saw the bees going in 
and out of the tree. We cut the tree 
down and got the store of honey next 
day. Some of us got stung once or 
twice, but we thought the good pure 
honey in the comb worth that. I enjoyed 
my trip bee hunting very much. 
Mississippi. A. L. M. 


Editor’s Note-—Hunting bee trees was 
more common when I was a boy than 
és now and I have helped cut many bee 
trees. Some of the bees were the dark 
wild kinds and their stingers must have 
been used so much that t 
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Around the Farm This Week 








By BE Washburn. MD 


Liver Trouble 


BILIOUS attack is an effort the 

digestive system makes to get rid of 
an excess of food, or of improper food, 
eaten by the patient. There is loss of 
appetite (Nature’s method of keeping 
the patient from eating more food) and 
there may be vomiting (if the patient 
eats more in spite of Nature’s warning) ; 
and these are accompanied by a sluggish, 
tired feeling, and dull headache. Pills 
and other purgatives, taken after overe 
eating, may prevent a bilious attack, but 
fasting and a reduction in the amount of 
food eaten is the better method of pre- 
vention. 


Overeating, with lack of exercise, or 
the eating of improper food for the kind 
of life a person lives will cause bilious- 
ness in nearly every case. If these er- 
rors of diet are long continued, chronic 
constipation and its attendant ills will 
be the result. Then, after years of in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, 
comes high blood pressure which may 
terminate in apoplexy, kidney trouble, 
or heart failure. 


Liver troubles and liver complaints 
have been greatly advertised by patent 
medicine companies who ascribe all kinds 
of pains to the liver in order to sell a 
few cents worth of some purgative for 
one or more dollars. “Torpid liver,” 
“lithemia,” “uric acid,” “bile stasis,” 
“hepatic insufficiency’—whatever these 
may mean—are the high-sounding terms 
by which such quacks describe the com- 
plaints they blame on the liver. 


There is no one particular pain or 
symptom or group of symptoms by which 
“liver trouble” can be diagnosed. Even 
jaundice, which is the yellow staining of 
the skin and whites of the eyes by bile in 
the blood, may be caused by conditions 
which have nothing to do with the liver. 
If there is liver trouble it can only be 
diagnosed by a doctor who makes a care- 
ful examination of the undressed patient, 
chemical tests of the secretions and 
blood, and a thorough physical examina- 
tion of the chest and abdomen. Merely 
pressing the hand against the patient’s 
right side about the waist line and say- 
ing, with a depressed look, “Your liver 
is out of order,” means much worse than 
nothing. It means the patient will get a 
dose of calomel or a bottle of sodium 
phosphate when he ought to be given in- 
structions in regard to correct diet, exer- 
cise, and proper living. 


Summer Bowel Complaints of 
Children 


OMITING and Sickness at the Stom- 
t\¥ ach—The causes are similar to those 
producing diarrhea,—that is irritating 
matter in the digestive tract. The treat- 
ment is to remove this cause by giving a 
purgative. A cup of warm water often 
causes further vomiting which washes 
out the stomach. Sucking small lumps 
of ice or taking a quarter teaspoonful of 
bakirig soda in a glass of water will 
often relieve the nausea or sick feeling. 


Convulsions —There is nearly  al- 
ways a record of chronic constipation or 
of improper feeding in convulsions 
brought on by some disorder of the di- 
gestive tract. While convulsions are 
most frequently due to digestive upsets, 
the cause may be some nervous trouble 
or the onset of some serious disease like 
scarlet fever, or meningitis, or pneu- 
monia. For these reasons a doctor 
should be consulted when a child has a 
convulsion. 

The treatment is to put the child in a 
hot bath at once (as hot as the hand will 
stand) and keep it there for half an hour 
or until the spasms stop. When the child 
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is taken from the bath he should be put 
into a warm bed and kept covered. 


Sweet Potatoes as Collateral 
Sap sweet potato has entered the 
'2 financial world and taken its place 
beside cotton, corn and wheat as a staple 
crop. After carefully examining the 
Beck method of curing sweet potatoes, 
which has just been perfected and is now 
being used by the Georgia Yam Curing 
Company, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Joseph A. McChord, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Atlanta, has decided that 
sweet potatoes, properly cured, can be 
accepted by banks as collateral for loans, 
and has instructed the Federal Reserve 
Bank to accept commercial paper for 
discount where such potatoes are offered. 

This will virtually revolutionize the 
sweet potato industry in Georgia and the 
South. Heretofore, because of its per- 
ishability, the Georgia sweet potato, or 
yam, has not been considered as collat- 
eral. It could not be kept, marketed, or 
sold. 

Now, however, by means of the*new 
process, it can be kept indefinitely, and 
shipped, not only ‘all over the United 
States, but to Europe, with unfailing 
success. ae Aes 


Second Poultry Sale Goes 
Over Big 


"TERRELL County’s second poultry sale 

was a success in every way. A car- 
load of mixed poultry was gotten to- 
gether, 7,690 pounds of poultry being 
sold for a net price of $1,504.36. The car 
contained 5,792 pounds of hens, selling 
for 18 cents a pound; 1,219 pounds of 
fryers, selling for 32 cents; 602 pounds 
of roosters, which sold at 9 cents a 
pound; 77 pounds of turkeys at 22 cents 
and two head of guineas, which sold for 
30 cents each. 

The sale was made possible through 
the efforts of D. Smith, cashier of the 
City National Bank, and H. A. Petty, 
both prominent Dawsonians, who donated 
their time and went to considerable ex- 
pense in arranging for it. 

L. I. Skinner, of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, acted as grader, 
and Hugh O. Whelchel, of the State Bu- 
reau of Markets, acted as weigher for 
the occasion. 

The carload was sold to J. A. Kelly, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and other sales are expected 
to be held from time to time as poultry 
becomes available. 

Farmers in Terrell County are enthus- 
jastic about codperative poultry sales, 
and intend to have several of them in 
the not far distant future. 

J. H. REED. 


Fifth Payment to Cotton Asso- 


ciation Members 
HE Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association has made its fifth distribu- 
tion, or payment, to its members. The 
fifth payment was for 2 cents a pound, 
bringing the total up to 24 cents, basis 
middling, and another disbursement or 
final payment is to be made late in July. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that 24 cents is a much better price 
than the average price received by out- 
siders for the 1922 crop. It is at least 3 
cents a pound better, and on top of this 
the final payment will show a greater vic- 
tory for codperative marketing. 

The fifth disbursement was for a total 
of $586,000, which came in at a time when 
many of the members were in need of ex- 
tra money to pay for cotton chopping and 
other farm expenses. As a matter of 
fact a dollar at this season of the year is 
worth more to the farmer than it is in 
the fall of the year. Codperative market- 
ing is, therefore, rendering a distinct ser- 
vice in this feature by selling cotton or- 
derly and distributing the money to the 
members as soon as sufficient sales are 
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made, and thereby assisting them in stay- 
ing out of debt by paying cash as they go. 

If codperative marketing does nothing 
more than break up the cumbersome and 
burdensome credit system in the South it 
will indeed accomplish a great victory for 
Southern agriculture. But this is only 
one of its many advantages. 


P. O. DAVIS. 





Watermelon Association 


Grows 


HAT the Southwest Georgia Water- 

melon Growers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Adel, has made strong 
gains during the past year was shown in 
a report made public recently. Through- 
out 32 counties in South Georgia and 
three counties in North Florida, the total 
acreage planted to watermelons this year 
is 24,993. The acreage within the Asso- 
ciation is 9,151, while that outside of the 
organization is 15,842, 

Last year the association controlled 
only about 15 per cent of the melons 
planted in the section. This year it will 
control considerably more than one-third 
of the acreage planted—a remarkably 
good gain for a single year. 

The Association insists on the proper 
grading of the melons it handles. It will 
not ship “light-weight” melons, and it 
will not handle melons whose stems have 
not been properly treated to prevent rot. 
As a result of this, melons shipped by the 
association are not only more easily mar- 
keted, but bring the top of the market 
prices where sold. 

It is estimated that more than 8,000 
cars of melons will be shipped from the 
section this season, making watermelons 
one of the leading cash crops for South 
Georgia. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
association whereby nine traffic represen- 
tatives. from the different railroads will 
be on hand at the association’s offices 
during the shipping season, and growers 
are assured that there will be no shortage 
of cars for the coming crop. ie; a 





Alfalfa Pays on College Farm 


NE of the great needs of the agri- 
()cuitare of Georgia is a biennial or 

perennial forage crop.. It has been 
hard to find a legume or grass that 
would meet the conditions. For this sec- 
tion of the state, alfalfa seems to be the 
best crop to fill this need. 

About 10 years ago, two acres of al- 
falfa was seeded at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture with from four 
to eight acres being added each year until 
the past year, when 18 acres was planted, 
bringing the total acreage of alfalfa up 
to 55 acres at present. 


Yields Well 


HE alfalfa has been cut from four to 
'f five times each year, with a total 
yield of approximately four tons per 
acre. The first crop is usually the 
heaviest crop of the season, with the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth yields de- 
termined largely by the rainfall. As a 
general rule, the alfalfa here on the 
farm is ready to cut about every 30 to 40 
days. 

For the past few years, alfalfa hay has 
been used as more than half of the 
roughage feed of the college dairy herd, 
which consists of about 50 purebred 
cows with ample bulls. Very satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained due to 
an increased production of milk and the 
fact that a large part of the costly con- 
centrates are supplemented by the alfalfa 
hay. Alfalfa hay is fed from January 1 
until about October 1, a period of eight 
months. 

During the winter period when the 
work stock are performing the usual 
light draft of the year they are fed 
a ration composed alone of good alfalfa 
hay, without any concentrates. While 
it does not keep the stock in show condi- 


tion, it does keep them in good thrifty 
shape. 
Sow Peas Now 


Mest satisfactory results have been 
made at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture by selecting stiff clay 
land for alfalfa. This land is sowed in 
peas in the spring, which are mowed for 
hay during the early part of September. 
The land is cut with a disk harrow, and 
about a ton of ground limestone applied 
per acre with the application repeated at 
intervals of four years. The soil is 
harrowed every week with a drag har- 
row until about October 1 when the seed 
are sowed in a well-prepared seedbed. 
The results obtained at the Georgia 
Station show that alfalfa will give profit- 
able yields for five or six years before it 
needs to be reseeded. 


Inoculate 


RACTICALLY all the soils in Geor- 

gia need inoculation for alfalfa, This 
is accomplished at the college by using 
the soil from a successful alfalfa, sweet 
clover or bur clover field. The soil is 
transferred to the new field, broadcasted 
at the rate of about a ton per acre and 
immediately mixed with the soil by har- 
rowing to prevent injury to the bacteria 
by the sun, 

Crab grass is one of the worst enemies 
of alfalfa in this section. The most 
effective means of keeping the crab grass 
from becoming detrimental to the alfalfa 
on the college farm is to cultivate with a 
spring-tooth harrow just after harvest- 
ing the crop. 

Results obtained at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture during the last 
few years indicate that alfalfa should be 
followed with corn rather than with cot- 
ton. It appears that alfalfa draws too 
heavily on the mineral elements of the 
soil to be followed with cotton. 

F. A. TANNER, 





Cotton Association Re-elects 


Officers 

LL officials of the Alabama Farm Bu- 

reau Cotton Association were re- 
elected at the first annual meeting of 
this association which was held recently 
in Montgomery. Officers re-elected are: 
J. S. Kernachan, president, Florence; J. 
P. Foy, vice-president, Eufaula; R. F. 
Croom, vice-president, Evergreen; Allen 
Northington, general manager and sec- 
retary, Montgomery; W. T. Cooper, as- 
sistant secretary, Montgomery;, H. S. 
Houghton, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, Montgomery; C. R. Keener, assist- 
ant treasurer, 

This election followed the re-election, 
with one exception, of the first board 
of directors of this association which is 
now closing out its sales of the 1922 crop 
and getting ready to begin handling the 
1923 crop at the proper time. 

It is stated by Allen Northington, gen- 
eral manager, that the association has 
had a very successful year and that much 
greater results are expected in the fu- 
ture. The association handled $8,000,000 
worth of cotton the first year and had a 
very wholesome and beneficial effect on 
the marketing of cotton. 

The new board of directors is com- 
posed of: J. B. Woodall, Huntsville; R. 
H. McConnell, Athens; J. S. Kernachan, 
Florence; Clyde Hendrix, Decatur; J. 
B. H. Lumpkin, Albertville; A. S. Mur- 
phy, Aliceville; A. B. Cook, Lisman; 
S. A. Burns, Talladega; W. H. Smith, 


Prattville; R. F. Croom, Evergreen; Ben . 


F. Williams, Wetumpka; J. P. Foy, Eu- 
faula; S. M. Dunwoody, Columbia; J. 
R. Alford, Hartford; E. A. O’Neal, 
Florence; Allen Northington, Mont. 
gomery. 

Mr. O’Neal and Mr. Northington were 
appointed by Dr. Spright Dowell, presi- 
dent of the Polytechnic Institute, Aue 
burn, to represent the public. All other 
directors were elected by the members 
of the association in their respective dis- 
tricts. P. O. DAVIS. 
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Stem-end Rot of Melons 


HE greatest source of loss in water- 

melons shipped north is stem-end rot. 
This is an infectious disease which en- 
ters the melons through the broken ends 
of the stems, and 
causes the melons to 
rot in transit. Large 
parts of cars and 
even whole cars are 
often lost. Clemson 
College has issued a 
warning to all wa- 
termelon growers 
and gives instruc- 

PROF. NEWMAN tions for treating 
the melons in such manner as to prevent 
this loss :— 


1, By recutting the stem of each melon 
in the car. 

2, By treating the freshly cut surface 
of the stem with a disinfectant. 

3. By exercising care in handling the 
melons from field to car. 

4, By shipping only in disinfected cars. 


For making disinfectant for treating 
the stems at the car, place 344 quarts of 
water and % pound of bluestone in an 
enameledware vessel and heat to boil- 
ing. Mix % pound of starch with a 
pint of cold water until a milky mixture 
free of lumps is made. With the blue- 
stone all dissolved and the solution boil- 
ing, pour the starch water in slowly, stir- 
ring constantly. Continue to boil until 
the solution becomes a thick paste, ready 
to use by applying to freshly cut stems 
with a suitable brush before or at the 
time the melons go into the car. 


In The 


Capons 
pia practice of caponizing has to date 
proved quite profitable in the South. 
Because of small .demand throughout 
this section, however, the business can 
be easily overdone. 
In sections where 
coéperative carload 
sales are held, the 
surplus can be ship- 
ped to the eastern 
heavy consuming 
centers. It is quite 
easy to create a lo- 
cal demand for any 
product having such 
fine table qualities as the capon. This 
can be done by advertising, or by pre- 
senting trial capons to people who appre- 
ciate fine meat and are in position to 
purchase same. The writer has never 
known such people to stop .with the 
sample. 

Capons bring the best-price during the 
early winter months. Winter resorts in 
the South often buy them up until fryers 
appear in the spring. The early hatched 
cockerels should be caponized, as the late 
summer hatches do not mature in time 
for the best markets. Only the dual pur- 
pose breeds, such as Rhode Island Reds, 
Plymouth Rocks, etc., and the heavy 
breeds, such as the Jersey Giants, Brah- 
mas, ete. should be caponized. The 
smaller egg breeds do not make good 
capons. 

The operation is quite simple and easy 
for one paying attention to details and 
directions as found in books of instruc- 
tions. A very good bulletin on caponiz- 
ing can be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is advisable to permanently mark 
every male that has been operated upon. 
Oftentimes the operation will not be suc- 
cessful and the bird will be a “slip.” A 
slip cannot be distinguished from a good 
male, at the same time he will not make 
a good breeder, and if placed at the head 
of a breeding pen might cause consider- 











By C. L. NEWMAN 


This paste will keep for a week or 10 
days after it is made, but it is best when 
made fresh. Keep in glass or earthern 
vessels, If commercial paste is used, be 
sure to follow directions on the package. 

Further precautions are these. Do not 
ship melons that have stem entirely 
broken off. Have as long a stem on mel- 
ons as possible so that there’ will be 
ample room for recutting. Do not treat 
the stems without recutting. The stems 
after recutting should be one or two 
inches long so that they may be treated 
well and no paste allowed to get on 
melons. Do not ship bruised melons or 
melons with dead or shriveled stems. 


How to Plant Seeds in Dry 
Weather 


‘THEee are several little things, so 
small that most of us fail to see them, 
that are invaluable in getting a stand in 
dry weather. If we have good seed, a 
good seedbed, and plant right, then there 
is left but one cause of a poor stand, 
save from accident or depredations. That 
cause is insufficient moisture. This is 
really a very serious hindrance when we 
want to get our summer, fall, and winter 
garden started right and want to keep 
our succession plantings coming on at the 
right intervals. Here are a few helps 
that I have found invaluable and which I 
have used over and over for many years. 
They refer to things to be done after the 
seedbed has been prepared and we as- 
sume that a good seedbed has been made. 


1. Run wheelbarrow over seed and 
cover with loose earth. A one-inch gas 
pipe or the edge of a plank, board, or 
piece of flooring will do if pressed down 
well instead of wheelbarrow for pressing 
down seed. 

2. Cover rows with boards as soon as 
seed are sowed. This is especially ad- 
vantageous for seedbeds or small Ivts of 
succession plantings. Be sure to remove 
the boards as soon as germination begins, 

3. Sow the seed and step on them. 
This performs the functions of the roller 
as does No. 1 above. Corn, beans, 
melons, squash, and other large seeds re- 
spond most satisfactorily to this foot- 
planting, as do parsley, parsnips, in gar- 
den rows, and celery in the seedbed. 

4. Do not soak seed in water and then 
plant them in dry ground. 

5. Small seeds may be planted in dry 
weather at the usual depth for each kind 
but covered with a raised inverted V- 
shaped ridge that places the seeds an inch 
or two deeper than they» should be 
planted. When they have been sowed 
long enough for germination to begin, 
rake off this ridge, which has served as a 
mulch, and the seed will come through. 


Look After the Berry Patches 


ee AvES our crop of berries has 
been or soon will be gathered is no 
reason for the neglect of the plants that 
bore them. The crop we will get next 
year depends upon the care the plants 
are given between now and next fall. 


Keep them cultivated clean all summer. 
Fertilize now with a mixture of- equal 
parts of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda. When the fruit is all gathered, 
cut out the old canes and let the new 
ones have full sway. When these are 18 
to 24 inches high, pinch out the bud. 
This makes them branch and gives more 
rigid stalks with more and better fruit 
next year. If the plants are in a dry sit- 
uation, mulch with straw or leaves. 


More Reminders 


- WE want quick growth in the gar- 
den, then maintain an earth mulch, get 
rid of all weeds, plant in best prepared 
ground, fertilize heavily, and topdress 
with equal parts of acid phosphate and 
nitrate of soda. If potash is needed, 
mix four parts each of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda, and 1 part muriate 
of potash. 

Cucumbers, corn, tomatoes, beans, 
beets, etc., sowed now will be ready to 
“put up” in August. 

Okra planted now will bear until frost. 
Plant an extra row or two and put down 
in brine. It is one of the very easy vege- 
tables to preserve for use through the 
winter. 

Cauliflower for fall curds needs to be 
sowed by the middle of July. Shade the 
seedbed and set the plants only in rich 
and heavily fertilized ground. If the 
plants get a check in their growth, they 
are grown by the single-crown plan, 
keep them cultivated often but shallow. 
Remove all runners and fertilize as 
above suggested, using 200 to 400 pounds 
to the acre. 


Poultry Yard This Week 


By J. H. 


able loss. A very good permanent mark 
will be to cut off.a rear toe, being care- 
ful to cut it off above the toenail. Ca- 
pons should be penned separate when 
possible. If they cannot be kept separate 
they will do best penned with the grow- 
ing pullets. 

The individual must decide whether 
caponizing will pay in his section by in- 
vestigating the probable market. 


Summer Hatching 


D° NOT make the mistake of purchas- 

ing large numbers of baby chicks or 
hatching eggs during the hot summer 
months. Many hatcheries are running 
all summer to furnish ill-advised farm- 
ers with baby chicks. It is true that 
chicks can be raised successfully any 
month in the year, providing conditions 
are right, and they are properly cared 
for. It is very difficult, however, to give 
the proper care or to have ideal condi- 


WOOD 


tions. Summer chicks are not generally 
profitable unless a special market is 
found to purchase output at fancy prices. 


The following facts should be consid- 
ered before extensive summer purchases 
are made :— 

1. Eggs do not hatch as well in hot 
weather. 

2. Chicks do not brood as well in hot 
weather. 

3. Market fryers are cheap late in the 
season. 

4. Chicken pox is likely to catch young 
stock before it has passed the critical age. 

5. Summer hatched pullets will not lay 
before eggs hit bottom early next spring. 

In most cases it will be found cheaper 
to wait until fall or early spring before 
purchasing hatching eggs or baby chicks. 
It is practical to purchase growing stock 
or pullets that will come to laying in 
November, if prices are reasonable. 








PLANNED a building for my farm, a 

simple shack of modest charm. I fig- 
ured in advance to see just what the cost 
of it would be. I reckoned all the common 
stuff, the lumber planed and in the rough, 
the shingles, and the swinging doors, the 
window-panes and two-by-fours, the build- 
ing paper, shingle-nails, the oil and lead 
some seven pails, the gravel, sand, the 
spikes and sills, the weather-boards and 
other frills. I figured up the labor, too; I 
knew how much one man should do, so 
told myself in knowing phrase, “So many 





The Cheerful Plowman—,. gan” ru 


WHERE FIGURES LIE 
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men,—so many days—so much per day; 
that covers all,—it covers roof, and floor, 
and wall, but just to have it Simon pure, 
and just to make it doubly sure, I'll add 
two hundred dollars in, get goods and 
men and then begin!” Well, we went at it 
faith and might, I confident I'd figured 
right, but soon I found I needed more 
than I had ever dreamed before! I needed 
those, and this, and that, a bolt, a hinge, 
a prop, a slat, am extra board, more oil 
and lead, some extra stringers overhead, 
a butttress here, a window there, some 
little extras everywhere! And labor, say, 
it seemed to me those men would spend 
eternity in rearing up that little shack; I 
felt my purse strings snap and crack! 
My small deposit in the bank cried out 
for help, then gasped and sank! When 
all was done—it was one day—I laid my 
figure-pads away; “Those were correct, 
complete,” I said, “correct for labor, oil, 
and lead, correct for shingles, nail and 
door, correct for window-sash and floor; 
correct,—correct,—but here’s the joke; 
though they're correct, I’m worse than 


broke!” 
S 








Cut Out the Males if Eggs 
Alone Are Wanted 


HAVE about 50 hens, but get very 

few eggs. There are only three 
roosters, and I am told there should be 
more for that number of hens.” 

The number of males running with 
flock of hens has little to do with the 
number of eggs laid, though close ob- 
servers agree that hens kept in~ an 
“Adamless Eden” where no males are 
allowed, are more quiet and are likely to 
lay more rather than fewer eggs, and 
with a somewhat lower consumption of 
feed. 

The important fact in this connection 
is one very generally overlooked. When 
no males consort with the hens, the eggs 
are infertile, of absolutely no value for 
hatching, but much better for table use 


Need a Calm Atmosphere 
While Dusting 


AAs atmosphere is the most im- 
portant thing to be considered when 
applying calcium arsenate to cotton to 
control the boll weevil—more important 
than dew or other moisture on the cot- 
ton plants. This statement is made by 
the specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who at the 
Delta Laboratory at Tallulah, La., work- 
ed out the calcium arsenate system of 
control. Success depends, they point out, 
on getting the plant surfaces thoroughly 
covered with fine particles of poison 
dust. 

The dust comes out of the machine in 
a cloud and hangs in the air for some 
time before settling. If the wind blows 
during this time, much of it never set- 
tles where it is wanted but drifts beyond 
the cotton to other crops or to weed 
patches or is dissipated by the wind. It 
is not always possible, of course, to get 
perfectly calm atmosphere at the time 
the dusting must be done, but the ape- 
cialists urge that the ab-ence of wind be 
made a primary consideration. 
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CHESTER WHITES 





Now is tho time to start with 
utility breed. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 


POLAND- -CHINAS — 


Chester Whitee~he 
Purvis, Mis 


“Spotted Poland-China Pigs—Best blood lines, Or- 


ange Stock Farm, Alma, Ga, 


~ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





For Sale—Purebred Aberdeen-Angus “Cows, Heifers 


and Young Bulls—At bargain prices. 
largest and best herds in the South. 
eash, balance 6, 12 month. W. B. & A, 
Fort Payne, Ala 


From one of the 
Terms: 


Third 


Davis, 





JERSEYS 


pure bred, 





lersey ~Bun— 244 years old 


Eminent-Ox- 








ford breeding. Write for particulars. T. Hodges, 
Watson, Ala. 
RED POLLS 
—Priced reasonably. Lake- 


Registered Red Polls- 


wood Farm, Lake, Miss 


Rest for the Bouth 














-Dual Purpose Red Po nee e: at- 





Potato Plants—90c 
"nmnan Saxley, Ga. 


Genuine 
per 1,000; 


Improved Port Ri 
5.000 up, Tie. L. A 





Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants—Leading va 





rieties. Mailed, postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, Thc; 1,000 ex- 
pressed, $1 

Extra w and all 
summer tpaf 00, 









\ Ket 
$1; 1,000, $1 50. ¢ le Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga 








For Profit, Pleasure, 
‘lant Pecan Trees—Ag 
Dept. B, Concord, Ga 


NURSERY STOCK | 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world, Every tree guarantecd. Cata 
log and orice list free, Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 















berton, Miss 
It Will F You to Write for Our Prices and Free 





s of fruit trees plants, vines, 
led peaches and 
e lots, by parcel 
Nur- 


68-Page Catalog-—All kim 
shrubs, Fine lars supply June bud 
one-year t , in smal! or la 
post, expres . or carload k 
sery Co., B Cleveland, Te 








its. Tennessee 




























































































LOANS 


(1S) 657 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—-As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we ure preparee to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 ito $100.000, interest rates from 6 











Wanted—Six Pupil Nurses—To take training in a 
modern hospital, Address Davie Hospital, Dothan, 
Alabama 

PATENTS 
















































per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 1 Write to B. F. Fishburne, (a South Caro- 
epections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
lare on request, Jemisen & Company, Inc., 221 North ton, D. ¢ Honorable methods 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- - = —— — 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting SYRUP 
Ribt ( e Syrup-——$3.50 case six one-gallon cans; 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — si! tnt “tah Wain “ost 
eee TOBACCO 
“Te acher—Let me tell you how to ‘eet a “firs t-ars - - —— . 
license B. 8S. Holden Ellijay, Ga. e Leaf Tobacco-——Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 Ibs 
————_—— aT SRT TPT TPT Smoking, 5 Ms., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2, prepaid 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘Make Good’”’ . Ww. d 4. Grower, Greenfield, Tenn . 
Run it consecutively and get better results ——-- — 
Natural Red Leaf Tobacco Direct 
prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs $1.7 Smoki g 
HELP OR P SITI VAN $1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference 
ae 
All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, “G0, Willing to to Tob “ie alee Sita. 10. $3: 90, 
Accept Government Positions $117-$190 ling : Smuk i . ) go “1 $350. Pipe 
stetsonery, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis ipe f i no 3 pay when received. 
immediately. t rs, M iytield, “Ky 
Partner Wan ted sash can take entire ct _—- ae 
or 15 cows, small truck, business on ~ VINEGAR 
us s F establist i - 
ae r - be ie ar , a Pearson Vine r--Whi and Ked—50-gallon barrels, 16¢ 
- ——-—_——_— K . K. Harris Dublin, Ge 
Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Exper = i. me sar a “ 
way Tra Inspector. Position gua re 
months » time stu ly or mon *y refunded me 
cage Ate ees eke | PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Stand. Business ‘Training In st. Bufak o, N. ¥ 





AGENTS 
Fruit Trees—We have them Agents wanted. Terms 
right Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 














sils Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree ~- Profitable, pleasant, steady 


Salesmen 
e line for farmers, teachers and others 
workers Write 
Dept. 25, Ce Soncord, Ga. 





work. Good s 


Permanent job for 
terms 


good 
Concord Nurseries, 


MACHINERY 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


| DUROC-JERSEYS —- 500 Head 


to Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, beth sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to e carioad. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WRITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkiey, Ark. 














Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels. A. A. 
ja 


















































































































































|WE GOTTA LET TER R TODAY 
}FROM MY OLD-MAIO AUNT 
IN ARIZONA. 5 
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SHE SALO SHE BROKE HER * 


ENGAGEMENT WITH THAT FARMER 
WAS_GONNA MARRY. — 
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i Beef, milk Write us your w ts Oa Grove 
Stock Farm, Cluster Spr ngs. Va., Hati fax ( County SEED *h Co,, Atlanta, ¢ | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
ae a —_eneaemes ” eee nd-hand Benthall Peanut Picker — With  re- 
SHEEP _ BEANS goaner. In good running order, Price $100. J. P. 
~ Shropshire Rams. Donald G een, Oaklane |. Ilinois. “Reans—Velvet Beans and & y Beans—Most all va- cGaha, Kansas, Ala | y — My 
— wropehire_Rame Donald poems ane - = anion Write fo w pric a, Georgia- Cabeiann ‘Seed Co., For Sale or Trade—lInutert ial Harvester, Porta- QUALI CHICKS Bottom Prices 
PET STOCK Atlanta, Ga. ble Thresher, with . Horse Power A Ren aye First From Record Layers Live Detivery, Guaranteed 
check $350 gets it » OO. Blakeney, Millport, Ala Brown and White Leghorns: per $6; 100, 
“ n aan CANE AND SORGHUM For Sale—A Guliett Gin Ouifit—-Consisting of 3- | $10; 500, $45. Rocks, Revis, Butt Orviniew is Sat 1ite 
DOGS Cane Seed—Early Orange and Amber Write for stand 70-saw gins, double revolving __ Dress together Wyandottes: 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $50. 
Registered White Collie Pups. Mrs. Janie Elland, 2© a ae a care prog eo B 5 ag sso Tey a aS S t 2 ey 
a —_ a — Lincoln Bank é& Trust Company, Lincoln, Ala C. A. NORMAN, Box 3015, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Wanted—Trained Coon and Fox Hounds, Pointers Me ag rtmeon ( co < airy By Re a, are MISCEL NEOUS 
and Setters RK. H. Crawfo rd, Tiger Ga su lover, f faifa test / mMerican grown see rite 
See wae Se tap fi prst” Gracin Ron OSA, LA SUPERIOR CHICKS 
smates, £5 Moffe att Fay PEAS Saddles—-Brand new, McClellan U. 8S. Army regu- We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
1 Point “i = 7 a ————— ————— lation, real russet cow hide. Ship C. O. D. express. Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
er eps 2 mo ths _Cowpeas—M et all va varieties, Write fo rT | pri e. Geor- allow examination, or parcel post, $6.20. W. W. Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Males, $$; females, $ gla-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, | Ga, . Williams, Quitman Ga Lowest priess. Best quality. Premet 
= Red Bird Bi Bands—Can’t hurt horse. No trouble deliveries. Se or cur fares, sa 
RABBI Ts POTATOES to take up or J Tengthen ; never gives trouble; outlasts nae A ae ma Poultry Ge., 
- -—— Improved Lookout _ uuntain Seed Irish Potatoes— others Se nd T5c to Kenten: ippl Farm, Columbus, en S- ° ° 
sh G ave. Rabbi ‘a x w White ute ca $2.50 per bushel. V Jockis ch, Greensboro, Ala Miss,. for sample, Money back if you don’t like it oe ne ie 
2 Love isa loosé " out ~ a a ar s, 
Rt a i —e Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes— CALCIUM ARSENATE. ~ CHICKS ——~ Island Reds, White 
~ POULTRY AND EGGS _ $1.65 bushel Thompson, : Rocks and White Wyandottes, $10 per 100. 
Calcium Arsenate—Put up in 200-t, drums, Guar- White and grown Legh iorns, §8 per 100. 
an ee —- anteed analysis. We have this in stock, and can make Assorted, 8 ected flock ‘mated for high 
“LEGHORNS , —- ir h eS quick = shipment Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina productt n. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
“ae rong . ba 5 for Seed Company, Atlanta, Ga 332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 
Ss. C. Brown Leghorn Pullets. Evergreen Poultr Seed Co., Atlanta 
avil Va 
# ee na —_——— — 
ae Ys aa Oe "FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT (= : 
y Curtis, Glenwood ‘ re eee , 
~~ ind — Ivertisem nt should be in our office at least 
ORPINGTONS re it 18 scheduled to appear. wien 9 " 
Hens - — 
eens ALABAMA Farmer’s Exchange or Display 
mainmmnmenetaatt Several 1 Small Well Improved Farm Near t wn ai nd » 6 P 9 
ol Write J. Glasse ck, Jemison, Ala., t h h 
Enis Advertising — Which: 
"A Exh ute L Well Improved 10-Acre Farm-—Three miles 
é reland, courthouse re 6-room bur zalow ; well 
Sinclar Bock "Gnahenel a oe — = terms, “Write Mrs, J. 8. Franklin, T WILL pay you to use this Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 
from prize winning stock direct from ‘Thompson, $1.50 : FLORIDA ment for your advertising. If you have any considerable 
ear a A. Syiveste omer, Ala . - . a. 
an acai “WYANDOTTES . ” — Delightful ‘Lakeside | Home—15 Acres and 150 orange quantity of liv estock, poultry, eggs, see ds, plants, ma 
TT Ta TE ner Cg Rn ee Fg Oy chinery, or lands for sale, however, it will pay you still better 
n sin Lite yandotte Cockerels—12 weeks you can enjoy summer pleasures and outdoor attrac- vr 
old, $2. KR. S. Thompson, Autaugaville, Ala. re arty a” rao J on good rome pam a town; to runa DISP LAY ADV ERTISEMEN i with us. 
_ - rotuctive tillage, wire fences, woodlot;: goo« J-story 
house, 1 house. Owner call ’ ‘ . = P actiy ienlayv me. ¢ 
= BABY CHICKS Eee oH hang ey Fy A, tia A larger advertisement with attractive display type, and 
licKs——Se up. mh p irticuiar ree, uic . ) ‘ 7 0 1 s alog rove - 7 
delivery. ¢ de wp ¢ Hoses whee te core ba My RL Re possibly with a striking illustration, will attract the atten- 
Baby Chicks—S. ©, English White Leghorns (Bar- Farm, Agency, i210 GE Graham Bldg., Jacksonville tion of readers more notably than a small Farmers’ Exchange 
ron Strain)—Live delivery guarat ( Parce ae 
25, $% $6.50; 100, $12.50. Georgia Leghorn advertisement. 
Farm, iadionn, ta. ’ _LOUISIANA * . . . " 
ttom Land st $50—Will sells For persons doirfg business in a small way, we recommend 
land in Madison Parish, Lo : fs - 7 ° ce cae 
PLANTS Vicksburg, Miss," Oue-ienth cash, the Farmers’ Exchange. For persons with any considerable 
nnn val < 0 annual installments, 6 per cent interest me aye é me “ “aed cee pre pr 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE- —COLLARD _ payabi annually; to persons familiar with ‘mixed farm volume of business, we recommend display advertising. 
= ng cus tomed, to manual abor, or will rent to - ‘ P ° 
oe oe ci" pote WRITE US FOR RATES, if interested. The Progressive 
Porto Jt bly to alfalfa, corn and cots Farmer will gladly help you get up your advertisement in the 
$e n eunn atec choo a allt 1 . =] 
= ent railroad facilities. Thi ia most attractive possible wording and appearance, Address 
( iter " t m Charle Wakefield lanthropy We are large landowners 
( t s—$1.50 1,000 1,000, § WwW. G. ur interest to establish a nummber i i Sat 
1 De ville, ¢ ir ommunity. G. P. Blalr, Mar allulah Advertising Department, 
a R m ; ry . ha Louisiana, 
m pre t j uto F t ' ( “i Main — 
| p To é I tpaid “, $1 0 T 
sri ied tics pice mois a te: OTHER STATES THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Th svi i Toxas Farms for Sale Cheap— Hea ih good, soil pro aioe 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Globe and New Stone ductive, climate excellent. Dr, Wilson, Snyder, Texas BIRMINGHAM, 
Tomato Plants per 1,000. charges collect; 1.50 per Notice J Good 200-Acre Farm fe r Sale Cheap— 
1,009, prepaid. Bermu da onion plants, $1 per 1,000, Well improved; in 1 mile of a consolidated school id 
postage paid. W<« im now make prompt shipments. church; 6 miles from town on mail ro ute Write own- SS. —— - 
Kendall Plant ¢ ompa 1y, Valdosta, Ga er for particulars. J. J. Ferguson, Novapater, Miss. ~ / 
6c y f ” > 
| HORACE, I HE FARN IER Li AD— “W orming Out o it By Pat Gordon 
ne eninaaesietatiieiae ‘i stilling _— 





| gm \DION'T A TELL 
You SHE'D WORM 
QUT OF IT AFORE 
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“NO TIME TO WORK” 


H. W. Collingwood telling of a trip 
through the South in the dark days just after 
the Civil War, says: “At one place a man 
and a boy sat out in front of a little tumble- 
down house, just simply loafing. A woman, 

but with a flash of industrial 

to the door and scolded the 

yuld not do some work. She 

good lecture, but all he.did was 
ae shrug his shoulders. He 

He fought for his sec 


mz yecaus 
oa nego ay ns 
tior t t eat r decided against him, 
it more could he do? So the woman took 
her -ad asi the door and wearily went 
he work herself. After she had retired 


e . from > front the boy asked: a / .. i Athis season, 

Will amaze and delight you “Say, pa, why don’t you go to work like ‘ ’ bs “ oy hg jf er son all 

This offers you a ten-day test, to of formation. The other removes it | m4 says? ; Y like it and bese 
show the way to prettier teeth. To without harmful scouring. ‘“ “Son, I ain’t got no time to work.” Ly a Bh $5.00 on your 
cleaner, safer teeth. A new-type tooth paste has been THE BARGAIN HUNTER , oa. r dress that 
Millions now employ it. You see created to apply those methods daily. heeraenwsns” Tc ie we will gladly send 

the results in whiter teeth wherever The name is Pepsodent. Now lead- PS ay og ge sents with he monny bee , i> RO s 4 APPROVAL. 
. * . . 1 y in his mois hand, stood on i bee 7 5 + e.* 
you look today. Now find out, for ing dentists the world over advise it, Shot ol 0 cand comnts, taeection te a te 4 /TuxedoCollar 
your own sake, what that way means and careful people of some 50 nations goods. Nothing seemed to please him and ie eon Ee “s—~ and Panels 
to you. enjoy its benefits. finally the clerk, in exasperation, said: y, py a Populer slenderizing 
1 Sy + & 4 

‘im— eat enem “See here, young fellow, do you want to y iv. : style for all figures 

Fi the er y h A now dental era buy the whole world with a fence around it A : ait bY toterinl 
Dingy teeth and most toot ; inl is 





aus 


SBE COREA SS ES AEE Oe . 


: : ) nny.” F light, cool, 
troubles come from film. From that In other ways Pepsodent is bring- fl = ee . ne ; sie ‘ 2 yrs. chiffon Voile wits 
. . 3 H i he prospecti yurchaser ditate - » phe 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- ing a new dental era. It multiplies | oof Did’then renlied: Bs FSD” vesine cals, sash and 
sists the tooth brush, clings andstays. the alkalinity of the saliva and multi- | “°"" ° z . ; “« eapanel inaertions.. Neatly 
Soon that film discolors, Then it plies its starch digestant. Let's see it."—Americen Legion Weekly. lace edges. Launders perfectis 
: : i d al looks d 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth Those are yeenly aeenee for “_* , HE HADN’T THOUGHT OF THAT ' full ales aud nant finished, —_ 
lose their luster. ing acids and starch deposits on the se ne eae vo-box, | Black A Send No Mone 
Film also holds food substance teeth. Every use of Pepsodent gives | . ** (*00* Ssttator was orating on a soap-box. Send lett teard a4 4 
hich f ts d f id. It them manifold effect. “Yes,” he snarled, “you're afraid to revolt. Sizes 34 to 53 Na 5: See Se Dee 
wie Srmnenss an OFMS acid. You're’ like the prodigal son. All you get to Weise and ponte 


= ‘ - if pot 
holds the acid in contact with the When you know these results you | eee nen eee that the nwine wont eee he: | Ged, we will return your money at once, mint that fair? (M (We 
~agily ' - ~ = . > * | Pay postage if you send cash with 


teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- will want them daily, and want your | po iy com ke oie te ane 

i f d th ith tartar. family to have them. el yp ll the be , aoe NORMAN ROBERTS & Co. 

lions of germs, an ey, with tartar, ¢ T it'll you do then? Dept. 70F70 212 E. Superior Street, CHICAGO, ILA, 

are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. |i. “eat the swine, of course,” cheerfully 
Very few people who brush teeth Note how clean the teeth feel after | ..ojieg 4 young man in blue overalls, 

in old ways escape those film-caused using. Mark the absence of the vis- —Exchange. 

troubles. cous film, See how teeth whiten as 

4 the film-coats disap- HE WON THE MONEY 

How to combat it pear. “Where is the Grand Hotel”? said the trav- 
Dental science, ° ° You will be amazed | -c!er briskly to a boy lying full-length on a 

after long research, Avoid Harmful Grit and delighted at what | Pa!e of cotton. _ 

has found ways to pe ny ghey Besa se plone ana you see and feel. Cut oe boy s eyes w - rolled to indicate the 

fight that film. One | Its polishing agent is far softerthan | Out coupon now. | ‘itection and he drawled slowly, “Ovah 

acts to disintegrate enamel. Never use on combatant This is too impor- | ‘°**” 

the film at all stages waten contains Larch grit. tant to forget. 


= een 








“If you can act any lazier than that,” said 
the traveler, “I'll give you 50 cents.” 
“Well,” said the boy without moving, “put are large importers of fine watches. Save over 


PaT.orr. @ We t 
1253 it in my pocket.”—Exchange. % of market price by ordering direct from us. Your § 
10-Day Tube Free ee Sa 42rn vs cholee of either high- de watch. No. 1, acts agon of 
REG.US. THI : 'S CONUNDRUM an round case. léKe. sord-f filled, ° 2 oF case, with 20 yr. 
. ‘ol fil ir le . ry ic 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, S WEEK’S CO RUMS set. Adi sated cd Fewutate ae"s1e value, our price ONLY $728 
Dept. 172,1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill The New-Day Dentifrice W JHAT is the oldest coupler in use? "tb 5 eold.le Ag rE ir “Sao Tos. 
e ° er 3. eC « s' t 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tof. ic gin combatant. whict What is the difference between the | Jj gusrasteed.” $18 vaine. ‘Our special price ONLY $785, pre- 
d Rsoomsigige & film  g — W nic n North ype “8 ith Poles? } yh A pf oe mae: 
whitens, cleans and protects the Sih ain ene ti Va SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
teeth without the use of harmful Hwan were trees ealy two vewelet Dept. 577 434 Broadway, New York 
grit. Now aiload by leading den- Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
tists the world over. JHAT was the best bet ever made? The 
alphabet. Pull Your Stumps 
2. What word is it, which by changing a : 7d 
single lette becomes its own opposite? 2 with a 
Untied, i 
3. Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? It 
is first cradl ed, then threshed, and finally 
becomes the flower of the family. 












































PRICE  Harvests the beans right from the row, 
after they are thoroughly matur ed. 
$135 This is the best method of saving beans HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
F.0.B. Factory 100 per cent germination Mien. | By J. P. Alley 
hws THE LITTLE. GIANT will save 20 
bushels per hour. Main axle, caged (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) TOM HUSTON POWER STUMP 
roller bearing. Body easily adjusted PULLER AND A FORDSON 
Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for cleare 


to suit ridged or level cultivation. Two ¥ P t! arth t 
800-poun 1 handle it h . t AIN’ MIN GIVIN uP ing land rapidly and at low costs. 


id mules handle it with ease. 














Write for more information 


Write for testimonials - 4 
Madulactured bo T’ DE OLE OMAN IN A TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Georgia 
e N.C ARGUMINT, BUT WHUT 


i 2 4 ‘ ON ad ae se . . 4 
| HARDY & NEWSOM, i ee MAKE ME MAD, SHES oeak. 
RIGHT So MUCHSI! 


SS mshin 
WHITMAN HAY PRESSES fr nishing and 






































~—— i 
supplies 6y mail 


One-h two-horse and power presses Z Prints 3¢4¢5¢each yates 
built in a "Sout 1ern factory to meet South- WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ern requireme ee s Lightest, Strongest, J 5 PO.BOX 71 ae 
ae apest. W rite oday for free catalog and ) \\ LOULLAR’S BirmincHam,Aca. 
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Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. ath Wo SSNY | | 
Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. } ' \ : : is MEN WANTED 























want 60 more men to learn the 
xpert. Let our master r mechanic t 





O d ertisen ts < ; i ; pes, Cees Eg ORG Eo 
ur v er se? 1eén ey , as P Wa. > \ are reasonable, No negroes take Ny Write’ for ‘tree literature 
A . a i , \ —_"s Nashville Acte College, Dept. 11, Nashville, Texg 





truction a*s and 
—_ — ile de i : : A : ! Record invention 
en tee eereetioe Saanet weer a Pil 7 i blank. Send sketch or model for ms opinion, 
ments RE AABL A writing | acive | y ; CLARENCH A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw : ef0 Southern Building Weshinaten, D. 6 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ ‘ f e awe gton, V. Us 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will Z 2 : 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- = => . 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), Gordon Soy Bean Harvester Buy vertise 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- MANUFACTURED BY THE 
sontation in our advertising columns, We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- Gordon Soy Bean Harvester Co. Inc. ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE Produc ts! 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does Elizabeth City, N. C. 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, be- — f Paper say ‘nother man done got shot —They are not only better than Non- 
cause buyers should personally investigate lands Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, fum : Bites : Lewde!t dat ‘or ‘Ambush’ Advertised Products but they are often 
before purchasing “The Romance of the Soy Bean” a see fees J: 7 cheaper. 
mus’ be a bad place! 


Guaranteed Reliable |||, 5 7 “8S Loe Me — ON ee 
S Hoe aN \\ Ane PATENTS =: 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) ., 





















































